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INDIAN TERRITORY LIVE QUAIL EXPORT. 


THE transplanting of quail from States where they are 
abundant into other States where the supply has been 
depleted, has grown to large proportions, and of late 

_years has been stimulated by the establishment of numer- 

ous game preserves. One of the principal dealers in live 
quail for stocking purposes is Mr. E. B. Woodward, of 
this city, who for several years has drawn his supply 
chiefly from the Indian Territory. He found formerly 
no question as to the lawfulness of the capture and export 
of the birds, but upon the enactment of the Lacey Act the 
Department of Agriculture instructed the United States 
marshals in the Territory to prevent the further export, 
on the ground that it was in violation of the law relating 
to the Indian Territory and of the Lacey Act. His busi- 
ness in live quail thus broken up, Mr. Woodward ap- 
pealed to the Department for a modification of its order. 
In reply he has been advised that as the prohibitions of 
the shipment of quail are contained in acts of Congress, 
the executive branch of the Government cannot alter nor 
ignore them, and has no option but to enforce them. Dr. 
T. S. Palmer, Assistant Chief of the Biological Survey, 
who is charged with securing the enforcement of the 
Lacey Act, writes: 

The question is one of considerable interest to us, and one to 
which we have given some attention during the past year. In several 
instances we have made special efforts to have provisions, which 
would permit export of live birds, in corporated in State game laws. 
In the case of the Indian Territory, the best remedy for the present 
difficulty seems to be that suggested by Hon. John F. Lacey, viz., 
an amendment which will authorize trapping of birds for propa- 
gating purposes under proper supervision, rather than an attempt 
to nullify the existing law. 


And Hon. John F. Lacey writes to Mr. Woodward: 


There is now no way that you can ship quail from Indian Terri- 
tory without a modification of the local law of that Territory. I 
should think the proper remedy would be to get an amendment to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, in his discretion, to allow 
the trapping of some reasonable amount of quail for propagation 
in that Territory, and in his discretion he can limit the amowtft 
s® as not to be destructive to these birds beyond what the propa- 
gation there would justify. The quail of Indian Territory breed 
fast, having usually two broods a year. _ 

I should think the law might be modified so as to give the 
Secretary discretion, which he would not exercise beyond reason- 
able limits, and he could make such regulations as would prevent 
the use of these privileges by those marketing the birds for food. 

While it was true that gentlemen had been shipping live birds 
from that Territory in good faith for propagation, they were also 


being captured and shipped in violation of law for market purposes. - 


At any time in the past this law could have been enforced in the 
Territory. 
the United States, wherever the birds may be found, thus making 
the local law operative where heretofore it was disregarded. 

From all of which it appears that there is confusion as 
to the Indian Territory law and the application of the 
Lacey Act. 

In the first place, it is to be said that there is nothing 
in the Indian Territory law to prevent the trapping of 
quail by Indians for export; and in the second place, the 
Lacey Act has no application whatever to the export or 
import of live quail from or into any State or Territory. 
An examination of the text of the two laws will lead to 
this conclusion. 

The Ind‘an Territory law under which the Department 
of Agriculture has acted, reads as follows: 

Revised Statutes of the United States, 1878.—Sec. 2,137. Every 
person, other than an Indian, who, within the limits of any tribe, 
with whom the United States has existing treaties, hunts or traps, 
or takes’ and destroys any peltries or game, except for subsistence 
in the Indian country, shall forfeit all the traps, guns and ammuni- 
tion in his possession, used or procured to be used for that purpose, 
and all peltries so taken, and shall be liable in addition to a penalty 
of $500. 

The law was originally enacted in 1832, and was re- 
enacted in 1878. Its purpose was to secure to the Indians 
the right to and profit from the game on their reserva- 
tions. It was never intended to interfere with the Indian’s 
right to take game and to sell it to the whites; on the 
contrary, it was designed expressly to assure that right to 
him, in order that he might have the profit a¢cruing from 
the capture of game and peltries. It did not mean in 1832, 
nor dots it mé@an in=1901, that the Indians of Indian Terri- 
s yartie' anid send it out of the Territory 
s store fot export from the Ter- 
ritory. There is in this law*no warrant for the inter- 
fetenee of the United ‘States marshals in the capture by 
ua ee 


Under the Lacey Act, it can be enforced anywhere in. 


Sec, 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to 
import into the United States any foreign wild animal or bird 
except under special permit from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. * * * The importation of the mongoose, the s0- 
called “flying foxes’ or fruit bats, the English sparrow, the 
starling, or such other birds or animals as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may from time to time declare injurious to the interests of 
agriculture or horticulture is hereby prohibited. 


The provision prohibiting the transportation of game 
reads: 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to 
deliver to any common carrier, or for any common carrier to trans- 
port from one State or Territory to another State or Territory, 
or from the District of Columbia or Alaska to any State or Terri- 
tory, or from any State or Territory to the District of Columbia or 
Alaska, any foreign animals or birds the importation of which is 
prohibited, or the dead bodies or parts thereof of any wild animals 
or birds, where such animals or birds have been killed in violation 
of the laws of the State, Territory, or District in which the same 
were killed. 

The articles of which the transportation is forbidden by 
this section are “any foreign animals or birds, the importa- 
tion of which is prohibited,” and “the dead bodies or parts 
thereof” of native game unlawfully killed. The live 
quail shipped from the Indian Territory are neither “for- 
eign birds, the importation of which is prohibited,” nor 
are they the “dead bodies or parts thereof of any birds 
killed in violation of the law,” 
come within the category of birds with which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by virtue of the Lacey Act has to do. 

Under these circumstances it is not too much to ask 
that the Department of Agriculture should withdraw its 
mistaken instructions to the marshals of the Indian Terri- 
tory, to the end that what is not prohibited by statute may 
not be prevented by the arbitrary act of the Department. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 


To- him -whose knowledge of-game shooting, big or 
small, comes from a perusal of press recountals, the ap- 
palling yearly lists of violent deaths consequent to every 
conceivable kind of “accident” from the use of the rifle 
and shotgun. in the open season on game, the sport might 
have a ‘significance more of death and beréavement to 
niankind than of pleasure and recreation. The average 
reader of such gruesome recountals further might justly 
resolve to eschew a sport which is apparently so prolific 
of loss of life and limb, even if he did not condemn it 
entirely on the ground that, being so fatal, it could not 
be a sport at all. 

‘In'any’form of sport, accidents which neither care nor 
wisdom can guard against, will happen even though the 
most skillful are engaged in it. But, if to the skillful 
performers there be added a host of ignorant and un- 
skillful, then accidents result in a far greater ratio than 
the mere addition of numbers would suggest. Place a gun 
in the hands of a person ignorant and unskillful in its 
use, and that man, however amiable or learned otherwise 
he may be, if unrestrained, is forthwith a menace to his 
fellows and in a lesser degree to himself. He is not in- 
tentionally dangerous, but he nevertheless is dangerous 
from his ignorance. If he is warned that his loaded gun is 
pointed at one companion, in shifting it away he is quite 
likely, unconsciously, to train it on another. He may not 
be able to climb over a fence with any degree of cer- 
tainty even when his hands are free; with a loaded gun in 
them, then, danger threatens everywhere. 

In the presence of game, or its anticipated presence, the 
average novice is in a high state of excitement, and may 
then do any senseless thing, from discharging his gun 
prematurely in any random direction, to mistaking for a 
deer the friend of a lifetime. 

It should require no argument to prove that before a 
novice goes afield with the shotgun and rifle, he should 
have an accurate knowledge as to the proper manner of 
safely handling them, as well as some discipline in their 
practical’ use. 

The “accidents,” so called, are not the result of any 
natural perils inherent in the sport itself so much. as, they 
are the result of ignorance or criminal carelessness in the 
use of firearms. No one would consider it other than a 
criminal att if a man, entirely ignorant of efigines; were 
placed. in charge of an engine ¢ither stationary or loco- 


motive; and the same might be said if a green man were 
eae of © pide ope steambost. On 
pp ng and on the mémbers of oflier profes- 


also, society imposes 


consequently they do not ° 


strictions for the safety of life and property; yet on the 
other hand a man may take a gun in hand and though 
ignorant of its use and powers, may sally forth with it in 
a settled community, with all conceivable possibilities of 
accident. 

If a wholesome, earnest public opinion were aroused, 
not against the sport or against properly disciplined sports- 
men, but against the practices of the und'‘sciplined, im- 
properly equipped beginner, a step toward correcting the 
evil at its source would be taken, instead of accepting 
the fatalities as being truly incidental to the sport as a 
whole. 

As they concern shooting, the conditions at the present 
day have changed greatly from what they were some 
years ago. At that time game was more uniformly dis- 
tributed; the country was more thinly settled; the 
shooters were mostly schooled from boyhood, and firearms 
were inferior in many respects, though more in keeping 
with the special uses to which they were applied in prac- 
tice. At the present day the game sections are much 
smaller, the numbers of shooters have increased many 
thousand fold, firearms and ammunition have been im- 
proved, but, unfortunately, many shooters begin their 


schooling and their shooting together, in actual 
work afield. Not infrequently the deer hunting 
novice selects a high-power rifle with a range 


of over two miles to use in a settled ne ghborhood. 
A rifle with an accurate range of 200 yards would be 
more than ample, for most of the beginner’s shots would 
be less than 100 yards, though that would be a much 
greater d'stance than he could skillfully shoot at. But if 
the novice shoots at a deer twenty yards away, and, with 
his long-range rifle, kills a man two m les away. can such 
a calamity be classed as an “accident’’? Common’ fore- 
sight and prudence could easily have guarded against such 
happening. Therefore, instead of being an accident, such 
an event would be the result of criminal carelessness. 

Of course there are certain happenings, dangzrous to 
life and property, such as the bursting of.a gun, the strik- 
ing of a rock by a boat, etc., which no human foresight 
could foresee or prevent, and there are true accidents, 
but the calamities which are in a way invited are quite 
distinct from them. 

Our greater populatiori and consequently our more 
closely settled country with its much lessened game sec- 
tions, and the great multiplicat'cn of hunters year by 
year, impose greater standards of ckill and care on the 
part of the users of guns aficld. Where the life and limb’ 
of others are involved, he who uses the rifle or shotgun 
should be a master of it, While society may not require 
that he must have a license from the proper authorities as 
a guarantee of his fitness to handle the gun, as it does in 
respect to the eng’neer, pilot, druggist, etc., to follow 
their vocation, there is nonetheless the same underlying 
obligation to observe the rights of the public. If the 
novice does not heed this obligation, it is only a question 
of time when he too must have a license which is a 
guarantee to the publ’c that he is a safe man when gun 
in hand he wanders about where men, women and chil- 
dren also have a right to wander about, and therewith to 
live in peace and safety. 

Before getting into a wagon it is no more than common 
prudence and foresight to remove the slulls from one’s 
gun. It also is but the task of a moment. If the horses 
should run away, if the wagon should break down, if the 
shooter should slip and fa!l in getting in or out. there is 
no possibility of death from the discharge of his gun. If 
the same precaution is observed when crossing a fence, 
there again can be no “accident” from the gun. If one 
keeps one’s gun pointed in the air or entirely away from 
the person of others, even if the gun should be discharged 
when ‘in hand, there again could be no accident. If the 
gun is placed against a tree, the cartridges being first 
withdrawn, then, if the dog knocks it over. or if it falls 
down from any cause, there can be no accident. Jf the 
shooter takes care to know absulutely what kind of ani- 
mal is moving, he cannot hy mistake shoot a man for a 
deer. It is quite as easy to think that a deer is a man as it 
is to think that a man is a deer. Wait till you know 
definitely, then you will not afterward have to tell what 
you thought, with the added knowledge that a man does 
not. remotely look like a deer, and that all regrets cannot 
restore.a life. In short, the matter of “accident” may de- 
pend on the matter of care and foresight more than on the 
utiforeseen. Think about these things; and think about 
them before, and not after. 


. 
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A Ride on a Bull Moose. 


Mr. Paut Lissy, of New York, has recently returned 
from a two-months trip through the Maine wilderness, in 
which time, in company with his friend Mr. Charles 
Wake, he traversed nearly one thousand miles in canoes 
and over carries. This was Mr. Libby’s first trip to the 
Maine woods, and he is enthusiastic in praise of the 
country and the opportunities it affords sportsmen. The 
party saw a great many deer and moose, counting as many 
as twenty-five in one day; but as the trip was made in the 
close season, they had to content themselves with snap- 
shots of the game, and they have a number of exceedingly 
interesting views, 

The most novel incident of the entire trip, and cer- 
tainly the most exciting, occurred on the morning of Aug. 
20, when Mr. Libby, in answer to a “defi” from his guide, 
leaped from the boat and rode on the back of a bull moose 
in the waters of Churchill Lake. 

The party, consisting of Mr. Wake and his guide in 
one canoe, and Mr. Libby and his guide in the other, had 
just paddled into Churchill Lake from Eagle Lake, when 
Mr. Libby, whose canoe was behind that of Mr. Wake, 
saw ahead a bull moose feeding in the shallow waters of 
the lake. Wishing to obtain a picture, Mr. Wake asked 
his guide to bring him close to the animal, and the guide 
cautiously and slowly paddled up to the moose, between it 
and the mainland, and Mr. Wake got a good picture. The 
moose started to swim across the lake, with Mr 
Libby and his guide following closely in 
their canoe. The guide, intending to have 
some sport with Mr. Libby, offered to 
wager that he could not ride the animal, 
and Mr. Libby promptly accepted. Both 
parties went in pursuit of the moose, and 
getting him between the canoes, in the cen- 
ter of the lake, it was now “up to” M” 
Libby to make good his part of the wagei 
His canoe was paddled close to the moose, 
and Mr. Libby, who is an athlete. jumped 
from the canoe and landed fairly and 
squarely on the back of the moose, which 
becoming frightened dropped to the bottom 
of the lake, taking the rider with him 
Both came to the surface simultaneously, 
and the moose promptly made for the 
shore. Mr. Libby managed to climb. into 
his canoe, but he was not satisfied with his 
brief experience, and Mr. Wake had not 
had the opportunity of obtaining a picture, 
so the canoes were again started after the 
moose, to drive him into deep water and 
force him to swim. This time Mr. Libby 
landed on the back of the animal nearer 
the neck, and held on to an ear. He then 
had the unique experience of riding for 
some distance on the back of a swimming 
moose, a feat which few men, if any, can 
claim to have accomplished. 

Mr. Wake, from the canoe, obtained the 
interesting picture of the performance, 
which is here reproduced. With the photo- 
graph in evidence, Mr. Libby can look his 
istener in the eye while relating his ex- 
perience, for here is absolute proof of its 
genuineness. 


The photograph is remarkable in itself. The canoe in 
the picture, the bow of which is clearly shown, was in 
full motion, as was also the canoe from which Mr. Wake 
took the picture, and the speed at which the moose, with 
the rider clinging to his back, was traveling, can best be 
judged by the disturbed condition of the water as he 
ploughs his way toward shore. G. F. D. 


A Walk Down South.—IV. 


I terr Canton about 2 o'clock P. M. on Oct. 18 The 
read to Waterville, my next post-office, was very hilly as 
far as Liberty, or Blockhouse, so I was told. I walked 
down the Sugar Bush Creek road nearly a mile, and was 
near the forks, where I was to begin going over a great 
ridge, when an oldish man drove along with a two-horse, 
light wagon. 

“Are you a peddler?” he asked. When he found that 
I was not, he asked if I wanted a ride. I did, and his 
team drew me almost to the top of a mile-long hill. That 
was a lift to start one’s courage. When the driver reached 
his home, I shouldered my pack and walked along a rising 
grade for half a mile or so, when a single-horse milk 
wagon came up. 

“Want a ride?” was the question. I did, and for nearly 
four miles I traveled with a creamery skimmer, whose 
father liked to hunt, and always kept a bird dog to shoot 
over. He served as guide sometimes to visitors, and 
killed much game every fall. But the skimmer did not 
care so much about hunting. He had killed game, of 
course, some gray squirrels and birds, but always with 
a shotgun. He wished he had learned to shoot with a 
rifle, for that was “cleaner shooting” than with a shot- 
gun. It appealed to him to have a single bullet do the 
work of many pellets. But the shotgun had spoiled him 
for rifle work; and, anyhow, skimming milk and draw- 
ing it to the churn six miles had kept his mind off shoot- 
ing topics for some years back, except an occasional hunt. 

At Taylor’s Corners we parted. I walked on and came 
to Ogdensburg, along the side of a ridge 200 feet high. 
I got occasional views up creek gullies and distant views 
of mountains. There was nothing within fifty rods of 
the road, however, to suggest hunting. 

The skimmer told me of an old barn three or four miles 
away, beyond Ogdensburg. As I went down into a hol- 
low a hundred feet deep, a gun shot up the brook there 
suggested game. But the stream was not fit for cooking 
or drinking, though it looked all right close at hand, save 
- . farmhouse ae be up on a distant hillside in 

¢ stream’s watershed. id not camp there 
have liked to have done. a ators 

At the top of a hill beyond I found the old barn. A 
look in disclosed a luxurious pile of straw. I went to the 





next house-and asked who owned or controlled the place. 


The man of whom I asked the question owned it. Could 
T sleep there? 

. t you ing out for?” he asked. 4 

“It’s as comfo as any other way,” I replied. I 
don’t like to pay hotel bills.” 

“Do you stoke?” ; oe 

“No. Here’sany match box, if you want it.’’ 


He didn’t want it. Then I wanted to buy some milk. 


He wouldn’t sell, but gave me a couple of quarts to 
drink. I went back to the barn, and, because the night 
looked cold, I dug a hollow in the mow, banked it around 
with three-foot sides. With thé woolen blanket, the 
tent sides and the rubber blanket over me, and a woolen 
shirt tied over my head for a nightcap—a most necessary 
article for exposed sleepers—I soon found my way into 
the land of Nod, whence I was summoned by the 
near and loud cawing of crows soon after daybreak. The 
birds were within six rods, picking up grain that had 
fallen during the too late harvest, and were having lots 
of fun over it. ; 

The crows I’ have seen were not always so peaceful as 
these grainers appeared to be. Hardly a day has passed 
during which I have not seen crows in swift and ap- 
parently angry pursuit of each other. Often these disputes 
seemed to start in woods, where there were beech or 
chestnuts, so I suppose the search for food among the 
cable harvesters is accompanied by much strife in the com- 
mon granaries of nature. 

I went to the house to take a photograph with which 
to pay for the milk I had received the night before, and 
received a full-fledged breakfast of bread and milk, apple 
jam and butter, and a cup of hot coffee. With that I 
started on, intending to fry sausage for lunch. A patch 
of woods looked so like red-squirrel country that I 





4 RIDE ON A BULL MOOSE. 


stopped to see if I could not get one or two. I saw none, 
but found some great hemlocks on a side hill. That was 
cheering. The hemlock is an Adirondack tree, and, with 
some spruces I had seen the day before, rendered the trip 
less lonesome than it had been. It was homelike. 

No sooner was I under the pack than I was overhauled 
by a light wagon drawn by a big, black horse. 

“What’ll you give for a ride from here to Liberty?” the 
driver asked. 

“T’ll take your picture if you'll trust me for it.” Then 
I saw a mail bag, and knew it was the stage. I asked the 
eriee, and it was 25 cents for six miles, so I got in and 
rode. 

We were talking about the scarcity of gray squirrels 
this year, when the sun faded out of sight in a mist, the 
west grew black and the wind rose rapidly and grew 
colder. To the north I could see the rain paeeng over a 

reat ridge there, and we prepared for a shower. I wished 
f hadn’t ridden then. 

It sprinkled, and then it poured. My rubber blanket 
shed the water beautifully, however, and by crouching I 
was able to keep out of the wind behind it. Nevertheless 
it was a long three miles to Liberty during the shower, 
and we got there just at noon. The dinner bell rang as 
I left the wagon, and I ate at the table of one of the 
hotels. It was a good meal, and drove out the hardest 
thoughts brought on by the rain, which is nearly always 
discouraging. When the meal was over, the sun was 
shining again, and the road seemed clear and good to 
follow once more. The direction was “right down the 
creek” and I couldn’t lose my way. 

Block House Run is the stream’s name, so-called be- 
cause the first building upon it was built of great wood 
timbers, which resisted the weather for sixty years, but 
succumbed to fire twenty years ago. 

At the hotel my rifle was examined with the general and 
awkward handling which men unused to firearms bestow 
upon weapons. They asked if it would kill a bear—a .32 
rim-fire, I had my doubts about it—so they said I'd bet- 
ter look out, for the bears were thick down that way, 
crossed the road every night, it was said, and often by 
day. Of course all this was taken with seasoning; never- 
theless it was encouraging to learn that the farm country 
was being left behind and real woods were soon to come 
in sight. . 

A little over a mile down the creek the stream suddenly 
dipped down into a deep, narrow gully, while hills, rather 
two long ridges, loomed upon either side. Along the 
side of one of them the road struggled for a while, then 
a. with utter abandon, one might say, down into the 


ow. 

It was a new kind of country to me. The valley was 
like the letter V, with the bottom filled in for a few 
rods. I learned later that each leg of the V was from 
500 to 1,000 feet long. The tops were forest-crowned, but 


_ of oak leayes: 


neatly all of second growth. In another year it will be all 







—— eo The road led past a fa two 
lost. in the depths. Then I,came to Butterwood, an un- 
_— village of one-story houses. In the road path 

spied the mark of a lumberman’s shoes. His soles had 
the thirty-six odd “corks” with which he grips the slip- 
pery lagi on the smooth rock every time he steps. Nothing 
that I had seen since I started was quite so th ig as 


this track. It was like the trail of a friend. A mile 
further I asked a man where the lumber camp was. 

“Right down the valley "bout a mile and a half,” was 
the reply, and I’started down the valley, feeling better 
than for any days. 

That was late on Saturday afternoon. I reached the 
camp about 5:30 o'clock. It was a hemlock board struc- 
ture, with dining room, lobby and kitchen downstairs and 
the dormitory upstairs—and there were hearty woodsmen 
ready to say “Howde do!” and a boss ready to say, 
“Come in and spend the night.” 

As usual, I was believed to be a pack peddler—a novel 
sort of one, because I had a rifle. I ate a hearty supper— 
potatoes, bacon, lima beans, bread and tea, but not the 
strong Kreutzer cheese. I talked with the boys till nearly 
9 o'clock, and then went to bed. I heard that it was pos- 
sible to get a job. In the morning I asked for work, for 
I was reluctant to leave so cheerful a place. The jobber 
was Marshall Carson. When I asked for work he looked 
at my bicycle trousers and repeated in surprise. 

a job ad 

And then I got it. 

It was a bright autumn Sunday. Red squirrels were 
chickering down the road, and the leaves falling to their 
winter graves. Nearly all hands went after chestnuts “uw 
on the hill.” One of them took my rifle for luck, when 
consented. They tied meal sacks under 
their left arms with a strap or string over 
the right shoulders. At noon they came 
back, some with only a couple or three 
quarts, others with nearly a bushel. 

They wanted to try my gun. One wanted 
to buy it. We fired a few shots. It was 
then that I became acquainted with Daddy. 
Daddy was the oldest man in the camp. 
For forty years he had been a woodsman 
and a hunter. He had killed many big 
deer. It was a pleasure to see him draw 
up the little rifle and fire as the sights 
came level; it was also pleasing to we 
two when our bullets struck less than a 
quarter of an inch apart at seven rods. 
That showed a certain affinity. 

age has a camp over. toward Laurel 
Hill, where he hunts deer every fall, and 
traps skunks during the winter, as well as 
shoots foxes. That is his vacation from a 
summer’s toil in a lumber camp. He kills 
deer and enjoys life as much any one one; 
“civilization” has no charms for him; the 
lumber camp is as near as he cares to 
come to the clearings, now that his wife is 
gone. 

In the afternoon many went chestnutting 
again. Daddy took my rifle and an empty 
dinner pail, but he gathered only a few 
chestnuts. He heard a black squirrel, and 
a squirrel was more to him than picking 
up the forest fruits. It was much more 
to him than the night’s meal. He kept 
Johnny Elliott and me out till it was after 
dark, and we all three caught harkie be- 
cause we were too late for supper—which 
made extra work for the jobber’s wife, who was cook. 

One morning soon after daybreak, as I followed the 
teams to the bark pile to help load, a great “pheasant” — 
my “partridge” or a book’s ruffed grouse—roared noisily 
from out over the valley, which lay two hundred-odd feet 
below, then circled back te its native hillside, only further 
on. It was a sight to make one dizzy—that heavy bird so 
far up in the air. On the next day I was near the top 
of the ridge, with a descent of nearly 1,000 feet to the 
creek bottom, when Daddy, over the next gully, stopped 
“fitting” logs to look up. His ears had heard the honk- 
ing of wild geese. One by one the saw crews ceased their 
rasping and the nosers stopped rounding off the edges 
of log ends with their axes. For a few moments the 
destruction of the forest ceased that a flock of sixty-odd 
wild honkers- might be seen far overhead among the 
cirrus clouds as it appeared. I worked for two and a 
half days as “Buddy” the boy. and then quit because the 
boss wouldn’t let me take half a day to get photographs 
But I did not have to leave at once—not with a camera. 
I got all the pictures I needed and came away. Daddy 
shook my hand: 

“I wish you could go over to my camp with me this 
fall,” he said, as he turned away, and that was the most 
pleasing thing I heard all the while I was there. The 
old woodsman was willing to risk his fall hunt’s pleasure 
on me. 

Down the valley, through a red-squirrel country, I 
reached English Town or English Center. I met William 
Wentz there. He has read the Forest aNp Stream for 
years. Both he and his mother are field sport enthusiasts. 
Only the day before he had killed three mallard ducks. 
three pheasants and a gray squirrel—the best string he 
ever made. He got the ducks over a point by his dog 
across the water straight into the sun’s reflection. He 
could not see them till they got down stream a way, and 
then he fired twice. He got two birds at once, the third 
he did not know he had hit till the dog came down stream 
with the bird in his mouth. 

Within twenty minutes’ walk of the bridge, Wentz said 
there were deer tracks sure to be seen. On the hills 
round about were wildcats, which no one ever hunted; 
foxes, a few of which fell before dogs, and bears that 
sometimes were met in the roads. are protected 
from hounds by public law, local prejudice and the rattle 
ew. are killed these days.. Large game 
is mote numerous than small. I saw six ies on the 
way from English Center to Waterville, and in five of 
thern were s or rifles. Even a- pair of sweethearts 


clasped hands over a rifle and divided the attention of 
eas anaes Be wood, the hillsides and each other’s 
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possible, consequently it is believed large game is increas- 
ing rapidly now that deer hotinding is forbidden by law 
and sentiment. 

Wild turkeys, pheasatits and other lesser game have 
fared worse in the lower valley of Little Pine Creek, into 
which Block House Run empties above English Center, 
than have the deer and bear. Wildcats are ever increas- 
ing, it is believed. Their tawny hides are seen in the 
thickets occasionally, but few dogs will pursue them. 
They range and prey unmolested upon the favorite game 
of the local and visiting sportsmen. 

Every hill seems to have been swept by fire in this 
village, for on them all I saw charred stumps. When 
the hemlocks were cut off, the bark chuted down the moun- 
tains, and the logs run down the gullies on the soft snow 
—gullies so steep-sided that I slipped down ten and even 
fifteen feet several times while scrambling, as @ green 
hand, around the bark piles on dry leaves—following this 
destruction came the dry summer and the swift-footed 
fires, which laid bare the rocks and made way for acres of 
the beautiful fire weed and the subsequent growth of 
scrub oaks and other trees. RAyMonp S. SPEARS. 


In the Ranger Service. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
X.—The March Through the Woods. 


WE marched at the best speed we could maintain, with 
the prisoners and recovered captives between the center 
and flank files, and taking a course to the eastward of 
the lake, which the Indians call Mem-frow-bow-gook. 

I saw little of Mercy now, but gave her such assistance 
as I could when opportunity offered, for I would not 
have her think my resentment made me capable of an un- 
mannerly spite. She made no more than the commonest 
and necessary speech with me, more than I with her, yet 
I often caught her looking at me in an inquiring, troubled 
way that puzzled me more than that her eyes would drop 
abashed for shame when they caught mine. 

We went on for some distance without adventure or 
molestation, and began to hope that the captors of the 
boats had given over pursuit, when presently they or some 
other force of the enemy were discovered by our rear 
guard, whereupon Major Rogers ambushed our trail, and 
when the French and Indian wolves came sneaking and 
nosing their way along it, we fell upon them so hotly that 
they gave us no trouble thereafter. oe 

But there was a more unconquerable enemy lying in 
wait for us. We soon got into a very difficult and dismal 
region of alternate swamps and mountains, where our 
guides were at fault, and we wandered wildly, sometimes 
following a deluding ridge, sometimes trusting to the 
guidance of a treacherous rivulet, till it was swallowed in 
the black mire of a swamp, and mocked us at our backs 
with the merry chuckle of its freé course down the 
heights. Our stock of provisions, consisting mostly of 
the corn taken from the Indian town, was running low, 
and there was apparently no game in this desolate wilder- 
ness nor a fish in its streams to eke out our scant fare. 
Starvation was confronting us, and, to lessen the chances 
of such a wretched plight, Major Rogers set free the 
Indian prisoners save one boy, to whom he had taken a 
great fancy, and the girl for whom Mercy had inter- 
ceded, who would not leave her, to make their way back 
to the remnant of their people as best they could. Then, 
to increase our chances of finding subsistence on game 
and roots, he divided the force into small parties, with 
instructions to make for the Coos Meadows, where he 
doubted not we would find ample stores awaiting us, sent 
up from Number Four by General Amherst. 

The two women were put in the care of my p&rty of 
four Rangers at my earnest request, for there was no 
one whose safety I so much desired, and I felt there was 
not a man of our force who would so faithfully care for 
them.. I was mindful that Mercy should not know that I 
had been at any pains to have her with my party, but it 
was evident that she was glad it had so fallen out and 
that the young squaw, Angelique Wadso, attended her. 
Having received our meager share of corn, we separated 
from the others, and shaping our course as well as we 
could determine, set forth on the journey, which was to 
he so desperate to all, so fatal to wary. 

My old comrade Murphy was one of the party, and had 
committed to his charge a considerable share of the valu- 
ables taken from St. Francis, principally, I think, because 
of his well-known avariciousness that would make him 
hold on to the last to the treasure, and partly that his 
toughness and expertness in woodcraft would make him as 
likely as any to carry it through safely. Since coming 
unharmed out of the attack, he had recovered something 
of his spirits, but began to be oppressed with gloomy 
forebodings as rations grew scanter and the way more 
wearisome. 

“It’s no use, Paul, now, we'll a’ be starved and leave 
our bones in the wilderness,” he would say, as he trudged 
doggedly on, yet still holding on to his precious bur- 
den, that was worth less to us now than quarter its weight 
of the commonest food. “Why did I ever set foot on this 
cursed continent?” he would say again and again. ‘‘Wae’s 
the day I left my ain England”—I could never understand 
why he kept up the sham of being the Englishman his 
face and speech so openly belied. 

As we marched now, two guarded the women and two 
skirted out and forward in search of game—a search that 
was seldom rewarded by anything larger than a red squir- 
rel, for this wilderness seemed given over to the abomina- 
tion of desolation, almost deserted by all living things 
save our forlorn selves. Once we got a hare and once a 
spruce partridge, and once we were tantalized with the 
sight of a fresh deer track, so lately made in the moist 
mould that it was not yet filled with the water slowly 
oozing in. That night every one of us dreamed of boun- 
tiful feasts of roast. venison, just ready to be partaken 
of, and then vanishing in the chill mist of dawn as we 
awoke shivering from our cold beds to divide the unsatis- 
fying ration of pounded, parched corn. This we eked out 
with such edible roots as we found, being greatly helped 
therein by Angelique, who was very wise in the knowl- 
edge of them, as all the Indian women are. But we 
were all getting weak, and so near starvation that when 
we made our camp at night and sat around the fire, which 
was our cheap comfort, we could regale ourselves with 
promises of full fare when we came to civilization again. 





For one true Yankee it was to be potk and beans; for 
another an endless supply of his mother’s pumpkin pies, 
but I remember that Sears craved not roast beef and 
plum pudding, as an Englishman would be apt to, but 
“haggis,” which, I believe, is an outlandish dish that only 
a Scotchman can abide. 

I cannot describe thé woeful days of wandering in the 
desolate wilds, where the continual shade of the inter- 
minable black growth seemed to deepen about us at every 
weary step. It was as if each were visibly taking us 
down into the valley of the shadow of death, and our 
ears were strained in the vast, deathly silence for some 
sound of other life than our own, which was like soon to 
be at one with the universal, awful stillness. The croak 
ofa a the howl of a wolf, would have been cheering 
sounds. 

One morning two of our men—Nat Borden and Nathan 
Porter—awoke light-headed, and went staggering off 
through the woods, and did not rejoin us. I was very 
weak in body, but still kept my poor wits and held our 
course by the compass, doing my best to encourage Mercy 
and give her some help in the worst places. There was 
yet so much life in me that the touch of her hand thrilled 
me with delight, so that I thought in the midst of our 
misery and in the face of death, love outlives the weak- 
ness and fickleness of life, and asked myself, Does it out- 
live life itself? And I wondered that with such likelihood 
of being near the end of it, she did not confess or excuse 
herself. Could she think that I did not know how false 
she was to me, and was she merely using me as the help- 
fulest means of getting back to her husband? That was a 
hard thought to hold of this sweetheart, once so tender 
and true. I was many times on the point of confronting 
her with it, yet it seemed a wanton cruelty in such a 
strait as she was in, and I held my peace. 

After the next dismal night poor Murphy lost his head 
and plunged away into the black shades at a staggering 
run, holding fast to his worthless cumber of brooches and 
coins. After trying in vain to call him back, I went in 
quest of him, and at last came upon him kneeling at the 
foot of a great tree, digging a hole with his hatchet to 
bury his treasure. When I spoke to him he struggled to 
his feet and made at me savagely; then, as suddenly, 
turned and ran at such a pace I could not keep him in 
sight, and I gave over following him. Presently a crow 
began cawing not far off, and I set about stalking him 
with anxious caution and devoutly as a sinner might for a 
shot that would a little longer ward off starvation, for 
the last of our corn was gone two days since, and all the 
day before we had had but half a dozen ginseng roots and 
as many tallow balls—the root of a kind of orchis—to 
divide among us. 

At last, when he had led me a long roundabout, I had 
the luck to get aim at him on the top of a dead spruce, and 
I never was so nervous over a shot at a moose. My heart 
stood still in this instant that I pulled trigger, and then 
gave a great bump of joy when through the powder smoke 
he came tumbling all asprawl to the-earth. I pounced 
upon him before the breath was gone, and plucked him at 
once, so that his feathers should not betray him to Mercy. 
He was fat, as crows are apt to be in the fall, I dared not 
think on what manner of fare. I had followed him in 
such a wandering course that when I undertook to make 
my way back to my companions, I went all astray, and so 
wandered for what I judged might be two hours, till I 
came upon a most ghastly landmark. It was Murphy, 
lying stiff and stark beside his buried treasure, from 
which death had not parted him then, nor, doubtless, has 
yet. for there I left the poor body, decently covered with 
a blanket, being too weak to give it burial. I found two 
roots of ginseng in his pocket, worth more than twice his 
hoard of silver, and having now recovered my direction 
by so fearful a sign, soon found my way to Mercy 
and the Indian girl, the first being in great distress over 
my disappearance, though Angelique was trying to pur- 
suade her that she could lead her to the Coos Meadows. 

My bird, when broiled, gave us a more satisfying meal 
than we had eaten for some days, and the only one who 
knew what it was not being nice, it was relished by all. 
We resumed our journey in better heart, and toward 
nightfall came to a pleasanter country and a stream of 
some size, which the Indian girl declared would bring us 
soon to the Long River, or Connatecook, as she gave it. 
Here were birches, maples and elms, bright with autumn 
colors as a summer garden with flowers. It was like 
sunshine after clouds and storm, that did much to lighten 
our hearts after the depressing gloom of the black growth. 


“Cui Bono?” 


CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I may lay myself open to the application to 
myself of the old Latin proverb which I quoted in a 
letter a few weeks since, Ne sutor ultra crepidam 
(which your types mangled by printing it dator) if 
I touch on the subject of yacht racing, but your quota- 
tion in last week’s Forest AND STREAM from the London 
Field inspires me to ask the above question. 

I am no yachtsman, but I am not unfamiliar with salt 
water. I have enjoyed more or less fishing excursions 
along the coast of New England, have rounded the 
Atlantic coast from Nova Scotia to New Orleans, and 
crossed the Atlantic under canvas, returning but a few 
weeks before the America brought home the well-known 
cup. 

It seems to me, as a “looker-on in Venice,” that it is 
time to put that cup in “cold storage,” and open a fresh 
deck for a new deal. Horse racing has been always de- 
fended on the ground that it tended to improve the 
breed of horses, but the contests for the Cup have only 
succeeded so far in developing a class of “racing ma- 
chines,” which are utterly useless for any practical pur- 
poses. They can neither carry a cargo, nor enter a 
port where there is much less water than is required to 
float a man-of-war; and they take the crew of a three- 
master to hoist their enormous canvas. They have not 
the accommodations for a pleasure yacht, and dare not 
cross the ocean except under a “jury rig.” They re- 
quire a millionaire or a syndicate of millionaires to build 
and sail them, and are utterly worthless when the race 
is over! 

Now, my suggestion is this: Let the New York Y. C, 
select the best schooner in their fleet—say the Con- 
stellation—and offer a handsome prize to any foreign- 
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built schooner that will come over undet her own 
canvas, without the help of a tug, and beat her; and if 
they can do it, get the Herreshoffs to build another 
and send it over to bring it back again. Let the boats 
be of a practical and useful size, 200 or 300 tons, and 
good for after uses, as the old America is to-day. I 
stipulate schooners, for she is one, and one of my an- 
cestors, Capt. Andrew Robinson, of Gloucester, Mass., 
has the credit of being the inventor of that rig. Such 
a contest might develop something new, but, as the 
Field says, it is not worth while to keep racing boats 
which are merely close copies of Herreshoff’s models. 
What earthly use is there in racing boats which need 
a pendulum of the weight of a locomotive engine hung 
from the keel to prevent their tipping over? 

The financial collapse of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, calls for another application of my ques- 
tion. What is the use of spending millions of dollars 
in the construction of tawdry, lath and plaster, ginger- 
bread show palaces, which are only to be destroyed 
after the show is over? 

The original Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, of which 
I saw the opening, still does duty at Sydenham; the 
Centennial buildings at Philadelphia were taken down 
and the materials used over again in different parts of 
the country; but what has become of the White City at 
Chicago? or will become of the City of Light at Buffalo? 
Nothing but debt and disappointment? 

Let me change my topic: The chapters of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s “Life of a Ranger” in last week’s ForEsT AND 
STREAM remind me that I was called a few weeks since 
for some information’ relating to that expedition to St. 
Francis. A lady in Massachusetts wrote me to ask for 
the date of it, as she said her grandfather (named 
Aldrich) was one of the Rangers, and went with a com- 
pany from this town. I found by the town records that 
a company was gathered here and marched across Ver- 
mont to Crown Point, just in time to joint that ex- 
pedition, Sept. 13, 1746. Our “Town History” gives 
quite an account of the sufferings of the return march 
alter losing their boats, as described by Mr. Robinson. 
Just after I had looked up this question I got another 
letter, asking me for the date of the death of Capt. 
Phinehas Stevens, who defended the old Frontier Fort 
No. 4 at this place against a large force of French and 
Indians for three days, finally repulsing them. This, I 
found in the village cemetery, and the inscription is 
worth recording, viz.: ‘Capt. Phineas Stevens. died at 
Chegnecto, N. S., Feb. 16, 1756, who had been for many 
years in the wars, and was Commandant of the Garrison 
in this town, and at different periods had many combats 
with the French and Indians.” 

Speaking of Indians, I found a very fine Indian “tom 
pestle,” such as they used to crack their hominy with, 
lying beside the railroad tracks, about half a mile from 
the village, a few days since. It had probably come 
in a carload of gravel used for leveling up the track 
and taken from a great gravel bank about a mile north, 
on the edge of Beaver Meadow, said to have been a 
favorite Indian cornfield. 

A fine buck, with horns just budding, was brought 
into town last week from across the river in Vermont 
by one of our young sportsmen from the base of 
Skitsewauke Mountain, directly opposite this same 
Beaver Meadow. I wish the Vermont law-givers had 
continued their prohibition a little longer. 


Von W. 


In North Carolina. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Nov. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The hunting season for partridges (no one resident in 
North Carolina ever says quail) began in almost all the 
State Nov. 1. Birds are plentiful enough. The weather 
has been dry and unseasonably warm, and they have 
kept in thickets along branches to a great degree. More 
grain and peas were sown than usual. Northern sports- 
men know only a few localities in this State as points 
where good shooting is to be had, but they will find 
partridges in two-thirds of the counties. Deer are more 
abundant than in a number of years, and so are turkeys 
and bear. The east is the best place for these, with the 
New Bern section as a center. 

One of the strangest accidents on record in this State 
occurred not far from Salisbury. Frank Miller was ’pos- 
sum hunting. A covey of partridges, flushed by the 
hunters, and scared by the men and dogs and dazzled by 
the light they carried, flew against Miller, striking him 
such a blow in the forehead as to knock him down, while 
the bird, its neck broken, fell dead at his feet. 

Warren Carver, of Cumberland county, nearlv seventy 
years old, but erect and alert, and still the best fox 
hunter in the State, with a great record for chases and 
good hounds, never goes anywhere within twenty miles of 
his bailiwick unless he has his horn and a few of his 
dogs. He went to Wilmington the other day with his 
pack, and joined the local fox club in a chase. On the 
return one of the club-asked him how many foxes he 
had caught during his long career. He pulled out his 
notebook and offered his best hound to the president of 
the club if he would guess within 100 of the record. The 
president guessed 1,200 and won the dog, much to the 
surprise and chagrin of Carver, who said he had “taken 
the brush” of 1,281 foxes, 

For some unknown reason, this year, most of it so very 
wet, has been notable for big snakes in this State. The 
largest rattlers ever killed were shot by B. B. Mallison at 
his farm, near Wildwood Station, Craven county. One 
had forty, the other thirty-six rattles. Both were a trifle 
over 6 feet in length. One weighed over 16 pounds. 
The negroes of the neighborhood asked Mallison to give 
them the snakes. After taking the rattles and skins, he 
did so. -The negroes carefully cooked the snakes and 
had a feast. They declared the “meat was jes’ as good 
as chick’n.” The flesh was very white and the negroes 
seemed to enjoy their feast. Frep A. O1ns. 





Weight of Quail and Woodcock. 


The average weight of quail is about 6% ounces; of 
woodcock a trifle less. Quail run from 4 to 714 ounces; 
woodcock seldom weigh less than 5, and sometimes 8% 
ounces, but their mean weight is a little less than that of 
quail, oe 
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The Okapi. 


Tue London Times has this description of the okapi, 
the newly discovered African antelope: That extraordi- 
nary new mammal, the okapi, discovered by Sir Harry 
Johnston in Central Africa, is now to be seen at the 
Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, on the ground 
floor. The skin brought home by Sir Harry has been 
admirably mounted by Mr. Rowland: Ward, and the 
public have now the opportunity of forming their own 
conclusions as to this singular animal, which, after re- 
maining hidden from the gaze of naturalists, hunters, and 
the civilized world generally until the beginning of the 
twentieth century, has suddenly been brought to light. 

Having had considerable experience of African animals 
in the wild state, the writer was naturally anxious to ob- 
tain an early view of the new animal. It is beyond all 
doubt a most curious beast, one of the very oddest forms 
of animal life in a country teeming with strange and 
singular creatures. To any one who knows the fauna of 
Africa, the okapi gives at once the impression of being a 
blending of three different mammals—antelope, giraffe 
and zebra. Its shape and general body coloring remind 
one very much of the members of that well-known group 
of antelopes, which includes the hartebeests and bastard 
hartebeests; its head is distinctly giraffe-like, and the 
curious, horizontal stripings upon the forelegs and hind- 
quarters are, again, very zebra-like. Yet the okapi is, 
beyond all doubt, a true 
species, and is not a hy- 
brid or a “sport” of any 
kind. That the new ani- 
mal has affinities with 
the antelopes and the 
giraffe cannot be doubt- 
ed for a moment by any 
one acquainted with 
these animals. “That— 
in spits of its stripings 
—it has any kind of re- 
lationship with the ze- 
bras, as was supposed 
when pieces of the skin 
were first brought to 
Europe, cannot, on the 
other hand, be imagined 
for a moment. The ze- 
bra-like markings are a 
mere chance  resem- 
blance, and the okapi 
has no sort of kinship 
with the splendid 
striped equide peculiar 
to Africa. 

The impression one 
gains of this strange 
creature, after a pro- 
longed examination, is 
that it is decidedly more 
akin to the antelopes 
than to the giraffe. 
Standing some 5 feet in 
height at the withers, 
the new specimen gives 
one very much the im- 
pression, as I have said, 
of being allied to the 
bastard hartebeests and 
hartebeests. It has the 
same high withers, and 
slopes away toward the 
tail in just the same 
drooping, ungainly fash- 
ion. Its body coloring 
resembles most nearly, I 
think, that particular 
group of antelopes 
known as the bastard 
hartebeests, called by 
naturalists damaliscus, 
In this group are to be 
found the korrigum, or Senegal hartebeest, the topi of 
East Africa and tiang of Senaar, Kordofan and Bahr-el- 
Ghazal provinces, the bontebok, blesbok and tsesseby of 
South Africa, and Hunter’s antelope, another st 
African species; and of these animals the okapi in its 
body coloring most nearly resembles the tsesseby (the 
bastard hartebeest of the Boers) and the topi and tiang 
of East Africa and the Sudan regions. The body color- 
ing is, in effect, of a deep chocolate or reddish brown, 
the forehead somewhat brighter in hue, as are the large 
and singularly broad ears, which remind one in shape 
very much of the koodoo. I should judge that the okapi, 
like the koodoo, is a beast of preternaturally quick hear- 
ing and of singularly vigilant and suspicious habits. 
The antelope-like character of the okapi is again to be 
noticed in the clean and shapely legs, which look like 
carrying the animal, nathless its forest surroundings, 
at as good a pace as that compassed by many of the fleet 
antelopes of the Dark Continent. The stripings— 
purplish-black on a creamy ground—are found on the 
upper portions of the forelegs, while on the hindquarters 
they extend from the root of the tail to the hocks: 
The. lower portions of the legs—the forelegs especially— 
are curiously pied and marked in black and white, re- 
minding one somewhat of the bontebok, or pied ante- 
lope of South Africa. The hoofs, like the legs, more 
nearly resemble those of the antelope’s than of any other 
animal. The stomach is blackish. 

The dark chocolate-hued neck is fairly long, but cer- 
tainly bears no great resemblance to that of a giraffe; 
in fact, it resembles much more nearly that of an ante- 
lope than of the tallest quadruped in the world. When 
we come face to face, however, we are at once con- 
fronted by distinctly giraffe-like characteristics. The 
cheeks are of a yellowish-white, or cream, color, and the’ 
reddish coloring of the forehead is succeeded by a dark 
line, which runs down the center of ‘the face. The 
muzzle is sepia colored. Not in the coloring, but in the 
conformation of the head, however, is the i’s resem- 


blance to the giraffe conspicuous. The long, prehensile 
muzzle and lips, the narrow, Gongate nostrils, and the 
eneral look and shape of the head remind one wonder- 
ully of the giraffe. As with the giraffe, the prehensile 
upper lip is manifestly exactly fashioned for browsing 
upon the leafage of trees and bush. The giraffe plucks 
its nourishment from the spreading acacia tree which 
bears its name (Acacia giraffe); the okapi doubtless 
gathers its food from bushes and shrubbery and pos- 
sibly the lower branches of squat trees. Wandering as 
it has done during long ages of the past in the dark and 
remote forests of the Congo Hinterland. the okapi has 
undoubtedly sought and found its food supplies from 
these sources for uncountable generations. Its lips are 
the lips of a woodland feeder and not of a grass-cropping 
denizen of the open plains. And yet, during all these 
ages, the animal has retained the coat of a tsesseby, 
which, as all African sportsmen know, is an animal of 
the sunlight, a denizen of open plains, checkered with 
bush. One cannot account for this fact, or for the 
bizarre stripings, or, in fact, for the new animal’s 
strange and somewhat contradictory appearance. 

The giraffe-has been well called “a most fantastic form 
of deer”; the okapi may be designated with equal truth 
“the most fantastic form of antelope.” Although. as 
I have said, the head is in some respects strongly giraffe- 
like, the eye of the okapi scarcely bears out this resem- 
blance. The giraffe’s eye is large. tender and melting. 
soft brown in hue, and shaded by long lashes. The eye 
of the okapi is, on the contrary, small, dark, protruding 
and unlovely. It has none of the beauty of the giraffe’s 
liquid eye, and is set somewhat lower in the head. 

Ages ago Pliny remarked that from Africa there is 





THE OKAPI, THE NEWLY DISCOVERED AFRICAN MAMMAL. 
The mounted specimen in London. 


always something new. The Dark Continent continues, 
to the latest hour of its history, to maintain this pre- 
eminence. It will be extremely interesting to hear 
further facts concerning the habits and life-history of this 
strange animal. At present we are very much in the 
dark as to the range and manner of life of the new 
species. It may be hoped that Sir Harry Johnston, to 
whom we are all indebted for this new and most in- 
teresting form of animal life, will shortly be able to 
procure what the lawyers term “further and better par- 
ticulars.” 

Upon the whole Okapi johnstoni, as the scientists 
have labeled it, can scarcely be called a handsome con- 
trbiution to the fauna of Africa: It lacks the magnificent 
appearance of the eland, the koodoo, the sable and roan 
antelopes, the gemsbok and others of the nobler forms 
of antelope. It lacks, too, the unique and stately beauty 
of the tall giraffe. Its prototype would seem to have 
been some creature of the long remote past, when the an- 
cestors of the giraffe and antelopes were much more 
nearly allied than are these animals at the present day. 
It may, perhaps, like the tapir, be looked upon as a 
singular and bizarre instance of arrested development. 


Albino Squirrels. 
Mr. Jesse S. Keys, of Madison, N. J., has sent to Mr. 
Fred Sauter, of this city, for mounting, three albino red 
squirrels. The animals are perfect specimens of albinos, 
two of them being a beautiful snow-white, without a 
speck of color. The other is not quite so clean in appear- 
ance; the skin is of a grayish-white color, but also with- 
out a spot. They were killed in New Jersey. . 
. F. D. 
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Adiiepgtions in Tropical America. 


V.—Experlences with Wild Animals. 


CAMPING in the jungles of Central America one is cer 
tain to encounter wild animals. Of these only the jaguars 
and sometimes the panthers are dangerous, and the In- 
dians tell many stories of wild encounters. From their 
description, an old female jaguar, with an acquired, dis- 
criminating taste for human blood, must be a creature 
dreadful indeed. 

During a journey in Spanish Honduras, some com- 
panions and myself were forced to remain about three 
months at a deserted lumber camp in the very center of 
the jungles. Here every night jaguars, panthers and 
tiger qs came prowling about the camp, filling the air 
at intervals with their strange cries. The tiger cats were 
not dangerous, but the jaguars and panthers caused us 
some alarm. Of all the sounds in the tropical forests, the 
cry of the jaguar is the most awe-inspiring. From all 
the tangled growth of the jungle, a myriad of minor 
voices constantly fills the early hours of the night; then 
a volume of sound breaks in on the harmony of sound; 
a roar ending in a sudden choking and all is still; from 
the forest no sound arises, the jaguar has cried out on 
his pathway, and all nature pauses as if in fear, then, re- 
assured, the voices of the minor animals begin again, and 
presently are heard as before. 

One night I heard the voice of an unusually large 
jaguar coming nearer and nearer to camp; then presently 
its deep cry was heard close by the houses, and all was 
still. It was probably coming in, but where? Of course 
not from the place 
where it had last cried 
out; perhaps it would 
sneak along the river 
front, or come crawling 
in through the long 
grass of the savannah. 
While I waited listening 
a soft footfall was heard 
just by the house, and 
then a stealthy step com- 
ing through an open 
room or piazza. It is 
preparing to attack, was 
my first thought. My 
bed was most exposed— 
in fact, nothing but a 
door covered’ with 
cheese cloth to keep out 
the mosquitoes, separat- 
ed me from the piazza. 
I sat up listening and 
fancied I heard a deep 
breathing. I called softly 


> af ¢ : Fe ¥ 
aed Ry to my companions, got 


See M 2 up, found my pistol and 
VR SAB RIST stood waiting. Every- 
, thing was still. Then I 


whispered, “Let’s go out 
and try for a shot.” 

My companion whis- 
pered assent, and then 
said he would open the 
door, and cautioned me 
to be ready if the jaguar 
should spring through 
it. Then he whispered, 
“Ready?” opened the 
door and—got behind it. 
A breath of fresh air 
blew in my face, a 
shiver went down my 
back. That was all. An 
instant I stood waiting, 
and then stepped out. 
But the animal had gone 
as stealthily as it had 
come. Then out came 
my companion, all big 
words and flourish. To- 
gether we went about 
the camp for a time, 
hoping for a shot. Then 
the mosquitoes drove us in and we went to bed again. 

As time passed, wild animals became more troublesome. 
One night we were awakened by a great outcrying and 
cursing coming from the cook’s quarters, and on hurrying 
out found the cook with a big club in his hand, and two 
or three frightened Indians standing behind him. 

“Them animals beats everything I did see,” he said, as 
we came runnig up. “But the cheek of the brute! It 
sneaked right past my mosquito net and went to eating at 
the meat I had saving for breakfast. I drove at it with 
this club and it got away, through a hole, I take it.” 

“What was it?” we all asked. 

“Panther—yellow and big enough for me anyway,” and 
the cook looked at us as if to say, “Those animals are not 
dangerous; it’s all Indian talk.” We advised him not to 
attack panthers with a club at night, but if the thing came 
again to call us. Then, after talking a little, we hurried to 
our mosquito bars, not having noticed till then how the 
insects were swarming around us. 

Next morning the cook said to me: “Mr. Frank, I 
thought it was a lot of rats or I wouldn’t have done it, but 
I ain't telling that to them men,” pointing to my com- 
panions. 

The next night, shortly after we went to bed, we heard 
the cook calling again, and hurried from our quarters to 
his aid. As we came running up his voice greeted us 
from under the mora bar, saying, “That panther has 
ae again, bigger this time, and it’s gone in the cook 

ouse. 

We went cautiously and stood looking in at the open 
door, where there was quite a large room, now perfectly 
dark. We stood there a moment, then I told the engineer 
to hold a torch over my head and I would go in the-room 
and try for a shot at the ee: There was but one 
door, and I felt sure of a shot this time. 

The engineer called me a blank, blank fool, a kid, a 


tenderfoot, and said he would hold no light at that door. 
“Well,” I said, “I’m not going to miss this chance. 
go in view oltehe” ss 


-_—— 
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“Yes,” sneered the engineer, “tenderfoot, fool, kid. Don’t 
you know better than that, going in a room with a 
panther? You never saw one before, that’s plain. Any 
ee baby ie te better.” ra 

stepped up to the door, saying, “Are you going to 
hold that light?” anaes 

“Here,” he said, “give me a torch. Now go in and let 
the panther maul you; it will serve you right.” 

He held the torch at the door, and I stepped cautiously 
into the dimly lighted room. At first I saw nothing and 
stood for what seemed a long time, the engineer telling 
me to come back while I could, and that the brute was 
only hiding. I didn’t like it very much, and had just 
determined to back cautiously out, when I heard some- 
thing stir, and then over in the corner above a pile of 
flour bags two burning eyes appeared, glared at me and 
were motionless. There was the game. My chance had 
come. I raised the big .44-caliber revolver, took careful 
aim, shot, and then repeated, aiming at the same place. 
Something fell heavily to the ground, the engineer gave 
a sort of FSP. and exclaimed, “The tenderfoot kid, he 
did kill it.’ hen everybody crowded into the room. 

We searched with great care, but could not find the 
animal. The general opinion was that it had been badly 
wounded, and had crawled in behind some of the stores, 
and we could get it in the morning. I moved a barrel 
and caught sight of a tawny fur, and made a grab for 
it, but one of the men caught my arm and held me back, 
saying, “Those animals have more lives than a cat; bet- 
ter be careful.” However, the beast lay perfectly still, and 
I wanted to see it that night, and I put my hand down, 
feeling it carefully for a moment, then took hold with both 
hands, braced myself, laid my strength on for a big lift, 
and went over backward as if I had lost my hold. But 
1 hadn’t. My grip was good enough, and so had been 
my aim; but in my hands [ held an unfortunate opossum, 
and not a very large one at that, except its eyes, and they 
were too big for its face. 

I didn’t mean to hurt that opossum. It wasn’t fit to 
eat. I had nothing against it. Why couldn’t it have 
gotten out of a hole in the roof before I shot, and have 
made big noise getting away? Then I would have had a 
thrilling tale to tell of adventure with a panther. As 
it is, I only killed a night-prowling opossum, of the kind 
that smell badly when one gets too near them. 

Francis C. NICHOLAS. 


Collisions in Mid Air. 

Currituck, N. C., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Seeing Mr. Hough’s account of a flock of mallards meet- 
ing in mid-air and killing each other, reminds me of an 
experience some years ago at night. 

I had been in a habit of going to a certain pond to 
shoot geese by moonlight. On this occasion I reached the 
pond just before the moon came up. Seating myself on a 
bunch of dry rushes, I lighted my pipe and waited for 
the first honk of a goose, It was exceedingly dark, and I 
had begun to fear I had not made the right calculation 
about the hour. I had heard the peculiar whiz of the 
ruddy ducks’ wings.as they passed very near my head, 
and while thus meditating I heard a loud report over- 
head, which sounded about like one clapping one’s hands 
together while forming a hollow in each, followed imme- 
diately afterward by two splashes in the water. I was 
only a boy, and began to wonder if this was the spirits 
of the departed geese which had been shot by me around 
this same pond, haunting me. 

But the moon finally came and likewise the geese. While 
wading out to retrieve my first goose, I found side by 
side a ruddy duck and a widgeon. The widgeon was 
so smashed up that it was unfit for food, but the ruddy 
was very little damaged, and went to the larder with the 
geese. 

Three years ago I saw two flocks of redheads meet in 
the daytime, when one of them was wing broken, and I 
retrieved it. These are my only experiences along this 
like in thirty years of duck shooting. More ANON. 








Some! Points. 


From “611 Hints and Points for Sportsmen.” | 
Weather ia Bay Bird Shooting. 


THe most favorable wind for bay snipe shooting in the 
summer and autumn is one that blows steadily from the 
southwest. The birds that are coming from the north, 
and flying against it, lower their flight and skirt the bars 
and meadows, and see the stools more plainly and decoys 
much better than when traveling with the wind in the 
clouds. A wet summer is also found to produce the 
best shooting, as the meadows afford plenty of feed, and 
should the birds arrive early in the season, they stop 
and make the large marshes their home, flying north in 
the morning and returning south toward evening. This 
flight baymen call “a trade.” 


Killiog a Wounded Bird. 


Many gunners bite its neck with the teeth. This will 
not break the skin. Others squeeze the bird on both 
sides close under the wings and at the same time press 
the forefinger over the wishbone. This stops heart and 
jung action and causes almost instant death, but it is 
impracticable to kill large birds in this way. 


Preserving Dead Birds. 


Draw and stuff with green grass; cover bottom of box 
with a layer of coffee grounds, then pack a layer of birds; 
then another layer of grounds, then birds, and so on until 
all are packed. The grounds should be perfectly dry. 


Preserving Killed Game. 


Take a supply of paper sacks (such as grocers use), just 
large tobe to put a chicken into and tie snugly. Draw 
the birds and hang by the head until they have thoroughl 
dripped and the natural heat has left them. Stuff fres' 
leaves or grass inside; put into the sacks heads first, and 
tie sack tight enough to exclude air. Put them in a cool, 
shady place until binge | to ship. Birds packed in this 
way have kept over fifty hours, and when used were 
sweet and fresh, and this during the hottest weather of 
August. Never put game on ice unless you can keep it 


there until r to use, for it spoils in an almost in- 
credibly short time after being taken off. 


Game Bag and Gan. 


—— 


The Vermont Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The inclosed list shows the number of deer reported to 
the Commissioners by postmasters as having been killed 
in Vermont during the last ten days in October. These 
statistics are obtained by furnishing every postmaster in 
the State with postal cards addressed to the chairman of 
the Commission, the back side being printed blank, so 
that the postmasters can fill in simply the number of 
deer, the town in which killed, the person by whom 
killed, and his residence. They then state the weight as 
received, and whether estimated or actual. The same 
table also gives the number of deer reported by post- 
masters for each year since the open season on deer. 
From these statistics it may be gathered that in 1808, 
which was the first open season in about twenty years 
and extended through the month of October, 131 deer 
were reported as killed; in 1899, 89; in 1900, 127, and 
in 1901, 181. It is probable that the statistics for 1901 
by actual report will be raised to about 200, as the re- 
ports straggle in from the backwoods for at least a week 
after the open season. 




















Vermont Deer Killed in 1901, 
Addison, Franklin. 
Ripton Ch be ce Er eerecseoreres Highgate ne 
Middlebury Sheldon .... 
Lincoln ...... Franklin 
Starksboro 10 Montgomery 
Fairfax 
IEE. ccccnseaacvcenescen Fairfield 
GHEE vcdcccscedéccsveccece 
Stannard ......sesee0 eeocece 1 Orange 
BINS cabal thw hccewwiiadieds 4 Vershire 
DE xcinnetecnenepemee 1— 7 Newbur 
Straffor 
DiS: i deccccccctoves 1 Bradford 
Cemeetd c.ccccccccccecccces 1 
MOMROUEE . cnccscvncscencsese 1— 3 Wallingford 
Lamoille Chittenden ... 
Stowe ... c/n Mount Holly 
Cambridge 4 Shrewsbury .. 
Eden ...... an Sherburne ... 
ohnson ...... 2 Mendon ..... 
NOE cick cece scvetens 1— 8 Mount Tabor ............+- 4 
Orleans POUNMEY ooccccccvcccccsece 1 
CR inctouistseivene 1 DEE anavumeieuaceesets 3 
MS cccncamesandeses 1 Pittsfield ......cccccccccces 1—i 
RC 1 Windham 
PONMEIGED. cccscodcusscdoctsace B— G halihass. ccicccdedcccsccccsce 1 
Washington, Wie. cccccccccscccccses 1 
SED: dntatnennenakeunen GRRE ccccceceseccocvesese 1 
DE scaccncenssaceastue WENGE: | he cccosdecssedsrvece 1— 4 
Woodbury Windsor 
Marshfield Readin 2 
Middlesex Springheld -2 
Chester .... x 
Sunderland Stockbridge is 
Searsburg ........ Baltimore -2 
DE anigestenees Plymouth 23 
IIL ncn. d6cncadeKenes B= 6. BRIO cc ccvccccscsesceqecs 7 
Chittenden. Bridgewater ...........+++- 13 
PE hd cacdedeuucesvenewuie 1 COPGMEED: cccvvcciccdcovice 1 
PIED. Renubcacne scsdscccece 1 DOGO acacosccancecedos 3 
PR a B— 6 FOmMiset ccccccccccccccccces 1 
Weathersfield ............. 1 
DI ‘ cenae cdiee stoncsssdt 1-64 
Report by Counties. 
: _ . 1898 1899 1900 1901 
PEL iy rdvateus dbadivdkcaddvvasdesed 6 5 6 10 
Bennington 4 4 10 5 
DT Undvdunasteengedodededs 2 3 5 7 
Chittenden 2 2 1 4 
UUEE ccccccccccccccccccessocseccececcce 10 6 2 3 
PIN SiidsUdeddddcbeadacsanciacsiles sé 1 1 3 8 
Re cs nan aknd doaecaceuads 2 1 1 & 
ME vendernecdintcediawaswatenacedexe 2 2 5 8 
CE Li cia da scnul dicwicicdanvdenesne 4 ee 5 4 
DT Adds ssevecsccsccsccovsdveescese 35 29 36 54 
Es cilicaidciias ckawurtangs canoe 2 1 4 17 
DEN ak nicngiecsetadatsccraccsacees 4 ~~ 1 4+ 
WEEE cducecusdseceecdetescedesecsien 58 35 48 64 
131 89 127 196 


In 1898 the open season extended throughout the month of 
The report for 1901 includes those reported up to Nov. 6. 


Qatober. 
There are several not yet reported. 
Open seasons for 1396, 

October. ’ 


The Commissioners estimate that about 25 per cent. 
more deer are killed in the open season than are actually 
reported. Out of this 25 per cent., a number of does may 
these does are dressed and 
utilized, but frequently the man who shoots one leaves 
it to rot on the ground where killed. The actual statistics 
for the last four open seasons, by comparison, may be 
taken to show that the deer have increased in spite of the 
open season, but not in the same proportion as the 
increase in the number of deer annually reported as 


be included. Some of 


killed. There were undoubtedly more hunters in the 
Vermont woods this year than during any previous year. 


Many of the residents of Vermont who had not hunted 


deer for many years equipped themselves with rifles. 
More visitors have come in this year than in the 
previous years. Most of the deer killed, however, were 
killed by residents of Vermont; not over 5 per cent. 
were killed by non-residents. 

In making up any report as to weight of the deer 
killed, it is difficult to make actual statements, because 
the weights may have been inaccurately reported. For 
example, it is reported that on Oct. 31 in the town of 
Pownal a deer weighing 530 pounds was killed by Fred 
Peckham, a resident of Pownal. This weight seemed 
too large for belief, although the report stated that it 
was the actual weight. It has since been reported that 
the actual weight was 236 pounds. 

Among the lucky ones who killed deer weighing over 
250 pounds may be mentioned these: Dr. Galvin, of 
Londonderry, killed one weighing 366 pounds before 
it was dressed, in the town of Mount Fabor. Elwin 
Leach, of Rutland, killed, in Bridgewater, a deer which 
weighed 300 pounds after the inwards were removed. 
This deer was weighed at the post office in North 
Clarendon, to obtain the above report, and measured, 
from tip to tip, 8 feet 3 inches. I should estimate that 
this deer.-would compare very closely with the one 
killed by Dr. Galvin. Geo. H. Soule, of Fairfield, killed 
in his own town one which weighed 328 pounds. H 
B, Ladd, of Isiand Pond, killed in that town one whic 
weighed 325 pounds. Joseph Guyette, of Marshfield, 
killed in the town of Peacham a five-pronged buck 





1900 and 1901 were for the last ten days in 


weighing 311 pounds. Alden Olmstead, of Hardwick, 
killed in the town of Woodbury a 300-pound deer. A 
pound buck was killed in the town of Grafton by 
r. Turner, of Grafton. A 288-pound buck was killed 
in Fayston by N. L. Boyce, of Waitsfield. A deev 
weighing 255 pounds after being “hog dressed” was 
killed by Wm. H. Gardner, of Weathersfield, in the 
town of Cavendish; this buck would have weighed prob- 
ably over 300 pounds when alive. Chas. W. Streeter, of 
Weathersfield, killed in his own town a buck which 
weighed 279% pounds. Hiram- Moore, of Pomfret, 
killed in the town of Sharon a buck weighing 277 
pounds. D. P. Mills, of Ripton, killed in his own town 
a deer weighing 274 pounds. Chas. Blake, of West 
Concord, N. H., killed in the town of Stockbridge, a 
deer weighing 249 pounds after it was “hog dressed.” 
W. H. Vaughn, of Middlesex, killed in his own town a 
deer weighing 276 pounds, with an 18-inch spread of 
antlers. Geo. Bryan, of Sharon, killed in his own town 
a 280-pound buck. A. J. Durkee, of Duxbury, killed in 
his own town a 265-pound buck, with a 21-inch spread 
of antlers. W. Gardner, of Weathersfield, killed a 255- 
pound buck in the town of Cavendish. Ed Lucas, of 
Bridgewater, killed in his own town a 250-pound buck. 
Lindsay Turner, of Grafton, killed in his own town a 
250-pound buck. V. S. Thayer, of Readsboro, killed in 
his own town a 250-pound buck. Undoubtedly there 
were many other bucks killed which would weigh 250 
pounds or over. These are the statistics obtained from 
the reports where the animals were actually weighed. 
Will the deer continue to increase under these con- 
ditions. Undoubtedly yes. Ten years ago the Commis- 
sioners did not have any reports about the deer being 
killed by dogs more than once or twice a year, and per- 
haps the same number of cases to investigate where 
poachers had violated the law outside of Essex county. 
As time has passed by, the increase in number of these 
animals has been made apparent to the Commissioners 
from the number of letters received about them. Not 
a week passes without the Commissioners having some- 
thing relating to deer to investigate. Sometimes it is 
a case of dogs running at large chasing deer. This 
complaint comes at all seasons of the year; but the prac- 
tice is most offensive and harmful when the crust will 
hold the dog but not the deer, and as the snow is leaving 
in the spring when the does are heavy with young. 
Many deer are undoubtedly killed by those who care- 
lessly allow their dogs to run at large at this time. Many 
deer are found wounded, some of which have been 
killed and some of which have been cared for until suffi- 
ciently recovered, to be turned loose. Many _ reports 
come in regarding damages done by deer. Some of 
these complaints are well founded and some are based 
upon slight damages that are not worthy of passing 
notice, and perhaps the claimant does not approve of 
the protective law and wants the privilege of killing 
the deer. Some of these complaints are curious forms 
of letters. I quote a sample such as have occasionally 
been received: 
“Dear Sir—The deer have damaged my crops to the 
extent of $25. Please call and settle or you will hear 
further. Yours. truly, 








Many misunderstand the existing conditions and laws. 
They do not seem to be aware that the animals are the 
property of the State, and not either the property of 
the Fish and Game Commissioners or the Vermont Fish 
and Game League. No damages can be paid except by 
provision of the State Legislature, and it is probable that 
if the present policy of protecting the deer continues and 
they continue to increase, some provision will have to be 
made. 

Why are not more deer killed in Essex county, from 
which county the appeal comes at every session of the 
Legislature for a longer open season? 

Simply because the people do not hunt the deer 
during the last ten days in October, and very few hunters 
are out. The woods are less accessible and convenient 
to get at for the outsider than the covers of New 
Hampshire and Maine. Many of the residents prefer 
to get their deer in cooler weather, when they can be 
kept better, and when they can be more easily captured. 
Of course it is contrary to the law, but they get them 
just the same. From letters received by the Commis- 
sioners at various times as to the tracks and yards seen 
at various times, it may be inferred that there are as many 
deer in Essex county as in any other county in the 
State, proportionate to its wooded area. The deer are 
slaughtered there in great numbers and eaten in the 
lumber camps, and in spite of the fact that it is done 
openly, no complaint comes to the Commissioners about 
the violations. Of course the Commissioners could stop 
it by sending a special officer to inspect the camps fre- 
quently, but this method is expensive and the State does 
not provide the funds with which to do it. 

Will the bucks hold out if constantly killed so that the 
does can all be made fertile each year? Yes, I think 
there will be plenty of bucks to line all the does for a few 
seasons to come. Our law permitting the killing of 
bucks only is not an unusual one except as applied to 
deer. In Maine and in Canada it is unlawful to kill the 
cow moose, and only bulls are taken by the hunters. It 
is found that the stock of moose improves because the 
old bulls are gotten out of the way, they being the ones 
sought by the head hunters. Perhaps the same con- 
dition will apply with reference to the deer. 

Changes in the law I would suggest are: 

That it specify that no buck with horns less than 4 
inches in length can be killed. Some Hunters shoot 
from salt licks, and kill anything that is a buck, even if 
it is nothing but a six-months old creature, on which the 
horns have not yet started through the flesh. I should 
also have the law changed so that if a person brings in 
a deer without the head or the parts which indicate the 
sex of the animal it should devolve upon him to prove 
that the animal had horns when alive. ; 

Do I recommend any further open season? 

I hardly know what to say yet. The Commissioners 
have not-discussed the matter jointly. I am inclined to 
think that ten days are enough, except for the northern 
part of the State. Essex county is peculiarly situated 
on the border of New Hampshire, and New Hampshire 
has a longer open season. I think it would be well to 
give Essex county a longer open season—possibly 
lengthen out the season a trifle throughout the State. 

Joun W. Titcoms, 
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A Narrow Escape. 


THERE 1s so much in the papers nowadays felative to 
the awful waste of human life in the woods, caused 
by the careless use of firearms, together with the demand 
for more stringent laws bearing upon this subject, that | 
feel it a duty to write this sketch. While we deplore the 
fact that many hunters have been taken for deer, shot 
and killed, let us, if possible, have some charity for the 
man who all of his life must carry this awful burden of 
having killed perhaps his best friend unintentionally. 

Three of us started out one beautiful day in October a 
few years ago after deer. We were the best of friends; 
two of us were hunters and one was new at the business. 
After traveling a while, we struck an old woods road, 
and although one of my companions—the one who was well 
versed in woods craft and the rifle—proposed traveling 
just back of the road a few rods and parallel to it, so 
that if there might be a deer about he would be most 
likely to jump right into the road when startled, thus 
affording us a good shot, I did not agree to it, knowing 
its dangers. This plan I always had objected to, and so 
told him. It affords the possibility for an awful mistake. 

“Let’s keep together,” I said. 

A little later we were traveling through a beautiful 
clump of spruce, when, as quick as a flash, a deer jumped 
over a small ridge to our left and disappeared. 

“Hold on! He has gone into that little ravine, and he 
will follow it,” said my companion. 

“Don’t you remember where the road crosses that 
piece of swale just beyond? Now you are so much 
quicker on the shoot than I, let me go and drive him 
down that run, and when you see a piece of him as big as 
your hand, let drive.” 

“No, don’t worry,” said he, as he saw my hesitancy. 
“You can't hit me, for the ridge will be between us. You 
are too careful, you are.” 

Well, he went over into that ravine, and seeing nothing 
of the deer, would you believe it. he followed that run 
right down into the swale, where he said the deer would 
be, without a sign or halloo. He had on one of those 
dead-grass-colored shooting jackets—and, by the way, I 
have never put one on my back since, and would advise 
others to follow my example. 

Standing at ready with my rifle at full cock, I was wait- 
ing for a snapshot, when I caught sight of what I sup- 
posed, of course, was the deer in the swale. 

Remember that this was in a wild country, where there 
was no possibility of any others being about. 

Now, I knew my man; of course he wasn’t fool enough 
to be down there. Just that instant’s hesitation while 
this thought passed through my mind was all that saved 
his life and my peace of mind. 

Grasping my rifle more firmly and bringing it to my 
shoulder I took dead aim, and had already begun to press 
the trigger when I caught the outlines of his hat. In 
stantly throwing the muzzle of the rifle to one side, | 
began to grow first hot, then cold; | trembled, I vomited. 
and, although a man full-grown, in my excitement I 
cried like a child, and the hardest tramp that I ever took 
in my life was my trip back to camp. 

Unmanly you may call the nerve collapse if you will, 
but don’t judge too harshly till you've been there. 

Silently my companion joined me, and we _ slowly 
wended our way back to camp. The occasion did not de- 
mand very lively conversation, and the latter was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

He was never able to give a reasonable excuse for his 
action. 

Had my friend been killed, who would have been at 
fault? 

Would I have deserved a term at State’s prison for 
my mistake? 

Twice since then have I myself been mistaken for deer 
and saved an accident to myself and. at least, embarrass- 
ment to the other man by a quick, sharp halloo, and, al- 
though angered by the carelessness, my own experience 
made me very charitable, for I could very easily put 
myself in the other fellow’s place. 

8 A. THOMPSON, 


A Visit to Mexico. 


(For first paper see issue of Oct. 5.) 


To continue our little hunting excursion through 
Mexico, [ will give you, as promised, our trip from 
Tampico to the interior of Mexico and return via Tam- 
pico to New York city. 

After a most charming stay at the ranch of our friend, 
Jim Cathcart, we left Tampico by the Mexican Central 
Railroad on the morning of March 27 for Mexico City. 
Of course we all had our guns and plenty of ammunition. 
and the party was a congenial lot of good fellows. Our 
only regret was, that our old chum and crack shot, Scott, 
was not along, but we shall hear more of him by and by. 
We reached Mexico City on the second day. I shall not 
try to tell you of the many little incidents that hap- 
pened during our trip at sight seeing in the several 
cities we visited, nor will I undertake to tell you of the 
beauty and grandeur of this wonderful republic. I have 
never read anything relative to Mexico that has been 
exaggerated in the least. After spending several most 
delightful days in Mexico City, we went to Guadalajara, 
where we joined a friend, Mr. Blewitt. who was to take 
us to Lake Chapella, a beautiful sheet of water just south- 
east of Guadalajara. The next morning we were off for 
Chapella, thé ride being several hours by train to a 
little station called Ocotlan, and thence by stage to the 
lake. 

We had planned to stop at one of the several small 
hotels on the lake, but to our surprise both were full. 
People had been turned away for several weeks. We 
first intended camping, but when we found that guides 
were not to be had at any price, nor boats, we were 
certainly disappointed. Of course, the hotel guests had 
all the guides and boats in sight, and we had to abandon 
the plan of what we had so much anticipated—a royal 
hunt. We finally secured quarters by the loan of tents 
from several natives, and spent two days on the Iake, 
going each day for a short journey in a naphtha launch. 
Of course we carried our guns, etc., but you cannot hunt 
ducks and geese to any advantage in a anata. boat, espe- 
cially when it makes the noise of a locomotive, as this 


one did, We saw ducks by the thottsatid flocks, atid lots 
of geese also. We saw evety kind of duck that one 
could possibly mentioti, except. the eanvasback and spooit 
bill; even these had been, here all through the winter. 


The natives tell us that the canvasback is found in larger _ 


numbers, though, on the coast, and especially on the Gulf 
side. We shot any number of ducks, especialy mallard 
and teal. 

There are all sorts of large game here, such as deer, 
which are very easy to get at. We saw on the first day's 
trip up the lake seven deer at the water's edge, and in 
one lot of this number there were five in a bunch, The 
second’ day we all carried along our rifles, and George 
got three and Jim one very large buck. We were awfully 
proud of this bag, because it so happened that one party 
had been out for three days after deer and only got two, 
but had wasted much ammunition. We bade adieu to 
Chapella with much regret. It seems hard to leave a 
place when you know there is so much game around, and 
you can’t get at it, simply because you cant get guides 
and boats. It’s really worth the trip to Chapella from 
New York or any city in the States, if one is a sports- 
man, just-to see the game that is brought in to the two 
small hotels by the sportsmen every evening—ducks of all 
kinds, snipe, turkeys, pheasants, tiger cats and very often 
tigers. I saw a skin before we left that measured 8% 
feet, and was most beautifully marked. : 

Not having had the hunt we expected at Chapella, Jim 
proposed that we should take another hunt on his ranch. 
The motion was adopted unanimously, and we were once 
more in old Tampico and at the ranch of our old reliable 
Jim Cathcart. We got there on April 14, and as the steam- 
ship Niagara was to sail on the 19th, we had four good 
solid days to enjoy Jim’s hospitality. 

By the time breakfast was over the next morning, the 
sun was away up high, and the. temperature about 75 
degrees. It looked a little warm for ducking, so we all 
sat on the front porch to discuss the matter and help to 
burn Jim’s cigars. Before we left Mexico City Jim had 
telegraphed his overseer at the ranch that our party would 
be here about the 17th or 18th, and to have everything in 
shape. Well, as we were puffing away the good cigars on 
the porch, we saw.a native on horseback approaching. 
He alighted and handed to Mr. Cathcart the message he 
had sent from Mexico City just nine days prior to its 
arrival at Tampico. We all concluded that when we 
had any more messages to send in Mexico we would 
carry them along ourselves. 

We all go now to the rear of Jim’s house, which over- 
looks the great duck flats, and discuss whether it is too 
hot or too late in the day to go ducking. It really is 
too hot, yet every one is only too anxious to go, because 
they can actually see ducks by the thousands, and the 
flats are literally black with them; but Jim knows best 
and decides we won't go to-day. 

Scott arrived this morning, and he and Jim decided that 
we should go pigeon and dove shooting. After luncheon 
we set off on foot to the northwest of the ranch, where 
the flight would soon be on. We took certain positions 
so that there would be no danger. and the rule was to 
leave all pigeons and doves on the ground until after sun- 
set. We waited for nearly two hours before there were 
any signs of this fascinating sport, though now and then 
there would be a straggler, but always out of range. But 
by and by they began to come. It’s a pity we didn't 
have our camera: flock followed after flock, extremely 
swift in their flight, and they seemed to be in flocks of 
from fifty to a hundred. We kept firing until Scott called 
out in a little while and said his gun was too hot to 
hold, and George asked if the reports didn’t sound like 
the battle of Gettysburg. The birds did not seem to mind 
it at all—they took a straight course—and seldom varied. 
When the shooting was over the game counted was as 
follows: Scott, 39 pigeons, 3 doves; Jim, 32 pigeons, 21 
doves; George, 28 pigeons, 6 doves; myself, 21 pigeons, 
19 doves. In summing up the separate lots, I found 
among George’s kill three yellowhead parrots, and Jim 
had one. Jim was aware that he had killed « parrot, but 
George could not explain. These flocks of pigeons and 
doves feed in the big swamps, and come over every even- 
ing; but no one here ever cares to shoot them. Jim 
sent nearly all the birds to his neighboring friends. — _ 

By 4 A. M. the next day we were again in the skiffs in 
the large lagoon and off for the grounds, and the waters 
were as before alive with fish. We soon reached the 
flats, and as day dawned the ducks began to fly, and as 
soon as we were in our allotted places we began to open 
fire. We all killed in two and one half hours 107 ducks, 
65 of which were teal and 22 the regular summer duck, 
the rest pintail and spoonbill. As the flight north had 
been on for the past month, it looked as if all the canvas- 
back and rhallard had gone, although we saw one bunch 
of mallards passing very high. We did not use any 
decoys at all, and I do not think it at all necessary. We 
also killed quite a number of snipe. The snipe we killed 
were mostly cycle bill, yellowleg. curlew, willet and 
graybacks, and several snipe that I have never seen be- 
ore. 

The remainder of the day was spent in a trip to the 
beach, several miles distant, where we had a sea bath, and 
returned home again in time for dinner. 

With an early breakfast next morning. we were off 
before day to the big woods. Everybody scattered ex- 
cept George and myself, who did not care to venture far 
alone, as this is the cub season with the tiger. and no 
one knows what will happen. We hunted for five long 
hours and saw nothing but several flocks of turkeys, and 
they always found some way to get out of range of our 
guns. Scott turned up about 3 P. M. with the prettiest 
little fawn I ever saw, and told us that'he had killed the 
doe, though he did not, intend doing se—only that three 
deer jumped at once—and he picked this one, and the 
fawn was so young that he had no trouble in catching it. 
It was so weak that it could hardly. stand. Finally Jim 
came in with a native and relieved tt of the fawn. 
Jim said he had killed three turkeys, two pheasants and a 
small tiger cat, and soon the native turned up with the 

ame on his horse. Nearing home Scott killed a very 

ne buck, and I got one turkey, and had several other 
shots, but missed. Reaching home we helped Jim skin 
his-tiger cat, while Scott borrowed Jim’s manager's baby’s 
nursing bottle to:give his fawn milk, and the little fellow 
took to the bottle at once. Jim is very much of a taxider- 
mist, and has a number of birds and skins which he 


has toutited ard cured and will carry to the States, 

Oii the last day we went fishing, but as we had 10 
tarpoh rigs, we could orily fish for small fish, though 
we made a fine catch, That tight Jini entertained us at 
the final dinner. It was simply a dinner that you.couldn’t 
buy. During dinner the wind blew out the lamps, but as 
soon as they were relighted Scott said, in his usual way, 
that the sudden darkness reminded him of an old darky 
who had never been on the railroad train before. He 
told us the story: As he boarded a train one day in 
Virginia for Norfolk, he noticed a very tidy old colored 
woman in the car, who seemed to be very nervous, and 
upon inquiry he learned that she was going down the 
country to attend the marriage of a young lady whom 
she had nursed when a baby. As she had never been on 
a railroad train before, she seemed to be frightened at 
every noise. When the train started, she commenced to 
mumble to herself the following: “I never did want to 
ride on dese yere cars nohow. Dey never was made for 
colored folkes. I knows somepins gwine to happen, from 
the funny way dis thing shakes. Lordy, I done most 
fell right out de seat what I sittin’ in.” She looked 
around at a gentleman opposite and said: “Mistah, does 
you think day’s any danger in dese steam ’gine cars?” 
All of a sudden the train entered a long tunnel, and the 
old darky exclaimed: ‘Fo’ Gord, it done got dark all a 
sudden; dese her steam engines ride you clean out a 
day into the night time, and I know ’tis gwine suppen 
happen, sho.” By this time the train was out of the 
tunnel and on a bridge, and a very high one, too, and 
the old auntie looking up said: “Lord, f knows I’s fool- 
ish, but ’twas shortes’ night I ever seen.” And suddenly 
looking out from the train and seeing the ground so far 
below, she exclaimed, “My, if we ain’t flying. Yes, sah, 
flying dis like a bird.” As the train reached level ground 
the old darky gave a long sigh and fell back in her seat 
and said, “Thank God we done lit. ’Tis de curiouses 
travelin’ I ever did.” 

_With all our traps and the little fawn, we were off to 
Tampico to catch the steamer Niagata, and soon were 
once again on the good ship. Of course we were all wel- 
comed aboard, and especially by the captain and the 
purser, who are always in the best of humor. As the ship 
would not sail until the morrow, on account of the heavy 
norther blowing outside, we went down to the beach to 
see the surf and maybe kill some snipe. On the beach we 
saw lots of snipe, especially cycle bills and graybacks, and 
could have had good shooting but for the wind and 
sand pelting us in the face so fiercely. In Tampico we 
saw some very fine tarpon that had been mounted by a 
taxidermist. . Scott purchased a very fine one, measuring 
just 7 feet 1 inch. 

We were off the next day for New York via Havana, 
and reached New York city Sunday morning, April 28, 
after one of the most delightful trips on record. All in 
our party have traveled quite a little, and we cannot recall 
the incident when we were better taken care of than 
on the Niagara. We offer many, many thanks to the good 
captain and the purser, who understand the wants of their 
passengers and try to make them happy and enjoy a sea 
trip as it should be. We shall never forget their funny 
stories and the songs the purser sang in good. old negro 
fashion. Dick HAWKINs. 


Boston and Maine. 


_ Boston, Nov, 9.—The finest string of deer ever seen 
in Boston markets was on exhibition in Clinton Market 
Wednesday. There were eighteen of them, the majority 
large bucks. They came from about 30 miles beyond Jack- 
man, Me., and were brought out by a party of nine 
hunters, mostly Boston merchants and marketmen, who 
have been quartered at Henderson's camps in that re- 
gion. In the party were Messrs. Stillman Noyes, of 
Somerville, who really had the party in charge; C. A. 
Currier, H. M, Munroe and G. A. Vickery, of Lexington: 
E:. S. Lock, of Roxbury; W. F. Cobb, of Allston, and J. 
W. Smart ,of Arlington. Each man brought out his two 
deer, and such seems to be the fashion this year, whether 
they shoot them or not. It was a most remarkable piece 
of good luck in hunting that should have given each man 
his two deer, especially considering that hunting condi- 
tions were bad, by reason of the noise of the fallen leaves. 
as dry as powder, and making a big noise at every step of 
the hunter, and it is a wonder that eighteen were secured 
in so short a time—only seven days. Deer are remark- 
ably plenty in that section. The largest was a buck of 
240 pounds weight, shot by Mr. Cobb. Mr. Noyes also 
killed one of 225 pounds. Two of the party got lost after 
hunting late one afternoon. There was a dispute as to 
whether the compass was right or wrong, and one of the 
lost men attempted to lead the other out of the wilder- 
ness. He led him into a blow-down instead. Then he 
decided that he could not find the way. Three shots were 
given—the signal of distress—and quickly answered by 
the boys at camp. It was not answered by three shots, 
but by “What's the matter there?” from a voice close at 
hand. The lost men were not more than 100 feet from 
the camp. 

Deputy Game Warden Elsmere arrested six men last 
Saturday for dogging deer in the vicinity of Third 
Machias Lake. ey were taken to Machias and ar- 
raigned in the Municipal Court. Chief Warden Ross 
was present and assisted in the prosecution, After a 
hearing each man was sentenced to pay a fine of $40 and 
costs. They appealed and furnished bail in the sum of 
$100 each to appear before the Superior Court. Wilbur 
Day, one of the party, was also arraigned on the charge of 
keeping dogs for dogging deer, and also for guiding 
without a license. he .total amount charged to his 
account in fines is $400.. He waived examination and 
furnished bail. : 

Boston, Nov. 11.—Last week was a poor one for the 
deer hunters, owing to the dry weather and fallen leaves, 
and hunting parties have had poor success, as a rule. 
A party of four Boston hunters spent most of the week 
in the vicinity of Shelburn, N. H., but got no deer. One 
of them remarks that he could hear his brother huriters’ 
footsteps at the distance of 50 or 100 yards, as they 
moved over the dry leaves. Bangor makes a poor show- 
ing of deer shipped through for the week, the number 
being 350, and nine moose. This shows that the record 
for the season has nearly reached 2000, by far the largest 
number of any other year. Up to Saturday 125 moose 
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had passed through Bangor for the season. Moose are 
very plenty in the near vicinity of Bangor. One passed 
through the University of Maine campus the other day. 
Some of the students were quickly out with a rifle, but 
it proved to be a big cow moose, and they dared not 
shoot. A moose was shot Friday at Clifton, only a few 
miles from Bangor. Game Warden Neal seized a moose 
on Friday consigned te a Boston firm, and shipped by a 
guide under a special tag. The shipment was illegal 
under the fact that it was being shipped to parties who 
had not killed the animal. A deer passed ditoush the 
streets of Bangor about 2 o’clock Friday morning, and 
was seen by policemen and others. The animal was 
going towards Veazie at a high rate of speed. 

The Harry B. Moore party came out of the Holeb 
woods Saturday, They have been camped at Birch Island 
and have had great sport and remarkable success. They 
brought out their full quota of deer, two each, including 
several good bucks. Mr. C. M. Howell had the most 
remarkable success, shooting the largest bear killed in 
that section for years. In the party were H. B. Moore, 
R. H. W. Dwight, C. M. Howell and Leroy S. Brown. 
Their camp is near to the Canadian border. They found 
partridges plentiful. The weather was simply delight- 
ful, They attribute their success to having the best of 
guides, and have had some experience in the same 
section. 

The hunt of the Ohio party, in the Maine woods, has 
ended in a terrible disaster. W. C. Tuckey, of Collin- 
wood, O., has been accidentally shot and killed by J. G. 
Hostatler, of Toledo, O. It appeared in the evidence 
at the coroner’s inquest, at Bangor, that Mr. Hostatler 
had actually seen a deer, which he shot and killed, the 
bullet killing his fellow hunter after it had passed 
through the deer. One of the hunters states that the 
shooting was purely acciderital, and nothing but what 
any most careful hunter might have done. But the en- 
tire party of 32 is grief-stricken over the accident, and 
the hunt will be abandoned. 

High winds have made a dull week with the off shore 
gunners. Several Boston parties have been down to 
Chatham, and other points along the Cape, but high winds 
have prevented shooting. J. A. Phipps and party have 
been in camp at Monomoy, but their success was poor, 
getting only a few coot and a duck or two. Mr. Augustus 
Nickerson and a party of shooting friends were at Chat- 
ham early in the week. but gave up the hunt, owing to 
high winds and few birds. 

Kingficld deer hunters made a rather small record 
last week, although 12 deer came out over the Franklin 
and Megantic in ore day early in the week. It seems 
that the game was mostly taken the week before. Dry 
weather and fallen leaves have made it slow finding big 
game. Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Robinson are out from the 
Megantic Club preserve. and Mr. R. E. Traiser comes 
out with them. Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Pierce are still in 
camp and Mr. Harry Sanborn, Mr. and Mrs. Robinson 
bring out a couple of nice bucks. and Mr. Traiser a buck 
and a doe. SPECIAL. 


Deer in Cumberland County, Me. 


THE close season comes on to-morrow, Nov. 1, in Cum- 
berland county, Me. The hunters were given the month 
of October to shoot deer for the season of ’91, and they 
improved it. There had gathered a bunch of deer in the 
northern towns which had thrived by protection to quite 
a respectable ntumber, but they have been scattered and 
shot out during the month. Here are the numbers up to 
date as far as I know: Leon Moody, one buck; Clyde 
Rand and Lewis Harmon, one between the two, all of 
Standish; Mr. Johnson, of Gorham, one; Carlton Marten, 
of East Sebago, one; Will Marten, of East Sebago, one ; 
Geo. Shaw, of East Sebago, one; Loney Burnell, of East 
Sebago, two; Wilson Burnell, of East Sebago, one; Will 
Cole, of Standish, one; Geo. Seaton, of Standish, one ; 
Mr. Tripp, of Standish, one; Charlie Shaw, of East 
Sebago, one; Edwin Spencer, of West Baldwin, one; 
Daniel Sanborn, of East Baldwin, one; Gilbert Emery, of 
Standish, one; Horatio Nason, of Baldwin, and Mr. Wee- 
man, of Portland one; Harry Huntress, of Hiram, one; 
Gustine Thompson, of East Madison, N. H., one. I am 
sorry to say that they failed to follow up four of these 
deer at different times, and did not find them until spoiled. 
Moral—When you shoot at a deer follow until you know 
you have hit or not. Geo. Young, Freedom, N. H., one; 
Mr. Ridlon, of Kegan Falls, Me., a large buck, shot in 
Sandwich, N. H.; John Mitchell, of Naples, Me., one. 
And I have heard of three being shot in the town of 
Bridgton, but do not know the names; and another gen- 
tleman, of Standish, shot two deer. 

Murray Watkins and Daniel Chaplin have just got 
home from the Moosehead region with four deer (one a 
noble buck that dressed 215 pounds) and a good bunch 
of ruffed grouse. 

The hunting about this region is mostly on small game, 
which is very wild and not very plenty; it consists of 
ruffed grouse, gray squirrels, Northern hare, occasionally 
a fox, coon, a few ducks and once in a great while a 
deer. Trout fishing the same. Once in a while the 
sportsman gets a good one and a good string, but more 
often a slim string. This is speaking of Cornish and 
vicinity. Hunter. 





Currituck Mallard Flight. 
Currituck, N. C., Nov. 4.—Never in my recollection 
were there so many mallards seen at Currituck as at pres- 
ent. They began to arrive about Oct. 15 in large flocks, 
and came from the southwest, until there are thousands 
upon thousands of them. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of other kinds of ducks, too, but I never saw so 
many mallards before anywhere. I cannot understand 
why they should come from the southwest, unless they 
have found it too dry in Tennessee, Georgia or Texas. 
Blackheads are also here in great numbers; we have had 
very few of them at Currituck before in four years. The 
little ruddy ducks came a month earlier than usual, and 
are also more plentiful than last season. Wigeon, sprig- 
tails, black $ and teal literally cover the shoals. Our 
season opens Monday the 11th, and if it is a good day for 
duck shooting, there will be some of the largest bags made 

that were ever heard of at Currituck, 

More Anon, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
" Death of Buffalo Jones. 


Cuicaco, lll., Nov. 9.—That well-known, unique, and 
picturesque western character, C. J. Jones, better known 
as ““Buffalo Jones,” died last Wednesday at- Salina, 
Kansas. Thus there passes away one more of those 
large figures of Western life who have been for some 
years lingering on the stage of their early activities, sur- 
viving in a land which now contains few of the charac- 
teristics which once made it dear to them. 

Buffalo Jones is well known to readers of FOREST AND 
SrREAM, and also to a large audience who have read his 
book, “Forty Years of Adventure.” To the writer, who 
knew this man familiarly and has shared with him the 
wilderness bed on the hard ground of the hunter’s trail, 
this news comes with startling impressiveness and carries 
a deep regret. 

Buffalo Jones was born in Tazewell county, Illinois, in 
the year 1844. His father was Noah Nicholas Jones, a 
man who possessed somewhat of the determination and 
resolution which made C. J. Jones famous in his later 
day. The elder Jones was once concerned in a lawsuit 
in which he was defended by no less a personage than 
Abraham Lincoln, who charged him $10 for his services 
as attorney. This part of Illinois was in these days. wil- 
derness country, abounding in game. 

The youthful hunter had abundant opportunities for 
taking lessons in the chase and in the capture of wild 
animals. When, as was decreed in the stars for him, he 
set his face toward the western sun, he was already well 
equipped with the education most useful to him on the 
plains. He engaged in different lines of business in the 
State of Kansas, being now nurseryman, now real estate 
agent, now farmer, as occasion demanded, in the fashion 
of those swiftly moving western days. He was once a 
member of the Legislature of the State of Kansas, and 
later in life we find him sergeant-at-arms in the Legisla- 
ture of Oklahoma. Successful in the boom days. of 
Kansas, he at one time held title to no less than eighty 
sections of land, and was rated a wealthy man. All his 
ventures were large ones, and he took his fortune or 
misfortune in the philosophical fashion of those days. 
In the day of the buffalo it was almost perforce that he 
joined the skin hunting parties, and it was in these times 
that he gained his great reputation as a buffalo hunter. 

There was perhaps never in all the great army of 
plainsmen a better plainsman than C. J. Jones. . His was 
the instinct by which he could travel by night scores of 
miles across the untracked prairie, reaching infallibly 
the point for which he had set out. He had; beyond any 
man known to the writer the instinct of locality and 
direction. He was never iost under any circumstances 
whatever. Moreover, he had a natural instinct for long 
range rifle shooting which personally I have never seen 
surpassed. He never used the rear sight of his rifle, but 
shot with the fore sight, raising or lowering his aim 
as he saw the bullet strike too high or too low. An 
antelope at 400 yards he was pretty certain to get before 
it could escape, and I have scen him make shot aiter shot, 
before the days of the more modern Winchester rifles, 
which would seem matters of luck were the sequences 
not so long. 

In 1885 Buffalo Jones got four buffalo calves, the be- 
zinniag of his once famous buffalo herd. The writer 
and a friend joined him in 1886 on his next buffalo 
hunt in the Panhandle of Texas and New Mexico. There 
were 13 calves captured on this hunt. Then Jones met 
with such success that he bought the Warder Bedson 
herd, of Stony Mountain, Manitoba. For a time Jones 
he'd these buffalo in Nebraska, where he managed to 
become involved in a heavy irrigation deal which prac- 
tically cost him all he had, including his prized herd of 
buffals. He sold some of the buffalo to real estate 
dealers in Salt Lake. Others went to parties in Eng- 
land, and three head were sold to the Czar of Russia, 
all these exported buffalo bringing very large prices. 
Jones himself crossed the Atlantic twice on these trips, 
and he is perhaps the only man who ever declined an 
invitation of the Prince of Wales to meet him. The 
Kansas hunter sent word that he had bought his ticket 
home and could not afford to wait for the convenience 
of the Prince. 

The swiftly passing years of the last decade made many 
changes in the West and the old plainsman saw much 
of his early vocation gone. Still eager in his ambition, 
we find him now building a railroad from Galveston to 
Jeaumont, across that very country now so fabulously 
rich in oil. Then in 1898 we find him returning from 
his wildest trip, that in which he undertook to bring 
out, alive, musk oxen from the Barren Grounds of 
3riish America. This trip of 18 months from Edmon- 
ton to the Great Slave country, thence down the McKen- 
zie River and back to Seattle did more to age Jones 
than any ten years of his life. He came back wrinkled 
and broken. 

There have been several parties who have gone into 
the Barren Grounds after musk ox, but the story of most 
of these is tame compared with the experiences of Jones 
and his sturdy partner, John Rea. These men were 
absolutely alone, without any native guide, on a journey 
of 39 days to the northeast of the Fish River and the 
Doobaunt River, taking their fuel with them most of the 
time, handling a pack of half savage sledge dogs, and 
running entirely by the compass. They returned over 
their trail across this frozen and unknown region, and 
only missed home by a couple of miles, surely proof 
enough of the wonderful resources of this born explorer 
and adventurer. The story of their hunt for musk oxen, 
of the capture of their musk ox calves and their continual 
battle with the wolves, has been printed in Forest AND 
STREAM and is given in full in Jones’s story of his own 
life. He writes thus regarding his experience after they 
had the five musk ox calves tied out on the long anchor 
line, precisely as we used to tie the buffalo calves in the 
Panhandle: 

“No sooner had the king of day passed beyond our 
vision, than we heard a pack of wolves just over the 
ridge. It aegnuees as if they had not found the carcasses 
of the animals we had killed, but drew nearer and nearer 
our little live ones. Our dogs were loosened on the sup- 
position they would be in danger as long as we remained 
outside with them, but little ‘Scrapper,’ one of our best 


shepherd heelers, anxious to measure his strength with 
them, dashed over the divide after one, and that was the 
last we ever saw of him. Doubtless he was devoured 
in a minute by the pack. It was warm and pleasant that 
evening compared with others we had experienced; so I 
took my stand at the end of the rope farthest from the 
tepee; Mr. Rea at the other. We both had our guns 
and plenty of cartridges, and one by one we rolled the 
white monsters over as they appeared. We never pre- 
tended to shoot when they were more than forty yards 
away. Sometimes they would come singly, then in howl- 
ing groups, two to a dozen in a pack. Kit night long— 
about nine hours of darkness—the crazy fools would trot 
up to be slaughtered; most of them running as soon as 
shot, unless we put a bali in the head or breast. Those 
wounded would drag themselves away, to be instantly 
devoured by the others. When morning came they were 
just as numerous as during the night, and the sun was 
high in the heavens before they commenced to sku!k 
away or attempt to get under cover. About noon we 
determined to try to get out of the horrid place.” 

Jones told me that during the attack of these great 
wolves he was scared for the first time in his life. This 
expedition came nearly being fatal, for they ran out of 
ammunition and food and barely got through safely. 
The expedition failed of its original purpose, but gave 
a grand proof of the daring and vigor of this man’s 
nature. 

Personally, C. J. Jones was an example of the most 
tireless energy. There was never a man more utterly 
confident of himself nor more absolutely independent of 
the aid or counsel of others. He never asked advice, 
and rarely gave it. On the hunt he was disposed to be 
silent, apparently sullen or morose, always intensely pre- 
occupied. He was nowhere daunted except in the great 
cities. He admitted that when he came to publish his 
book the city men were too much for him. Then it was 
for the first time that his supreme self-confidence re- 
ceived check. 

Some would have called Jones egotistical. Indeed, so 
are we all egotistical. Jones was frankly and ruggedly 
interested in himself, and he surely had basis enough 
for his confidence in himself. Underneath his somewhat 
cold exterior there was the warm and generous heart of 
the frontiersman. He was the type of the daring, fear 
less, resourceful settler of the western wilderness, nor 
shall we soon find another his equal in these days of 
swift and startling changes. The old breed is dying out. 

Buffalo Jones made fortunes and lost them, carried out 
big enterprises and failed to execute them, was success 
jul and was cast down. In all likelihood he died a dis- 
appointed man. Yet aiter all that man cannot be called 
a failure who prevails over the surroundings in which 
he finds himself. Hard. cheerless and rugged were those 
surroundings by choice of his own. In a day of heroes, 
he was a hero. One may be pardoned the wish to lay 
upon his burial place the tribute of a personal regard. 


Fall Shooting Season. 


To-morrow opens the deer season in Wisconsin and 
the bird season in Indiana. As to the latter State, Chi- 
cago seems not to take very much interest in the open- 
ing of the season. At the gun stores the clerks are busv 
advising the outfitters in regard to the conditions in 
Indiana, and hardy indeed is the shooter who can stand 
the statement of a $25 license, no hunting on Sunday, and 
only 24 birds a day to the gun. Indiana ought to be 
chuckling to herself and rioting in the fat luxury of 
abundant game this year. So far as can be learned from 
the infrequent shooters who are back from portions of 
the State this fall, the bird crop is a good one, as indeed 
it is generally good all over this part of the West. 

As to the deer hunting in Wisconsin and Michigan, 

it is much the old story. There have been parties of deer 
hunters from Ohio camped out in the Fifield Lake coun 
try of Wisconsin, on the Wisconsin Central railway, for 
more than a week. This I learn from Mr. Randall, who 
is just back from that part of the country. He says 
that if these gentlemen are doing any early shooting he 
has at least heard of no detection in the act. Non- 
resident hunters say that they intend to observe the 
laws, and will not do any shooting until the roth of the 
month, It is to be presumed they just went in there a 
week ahead of the opening date in order to be on hand 
plenty early. 
- Yet it is not a bad plan to go into camp on a deer hunt 
enough ahead oi time to learn the range of the deer, 
the runways. etc. The same informant states that there 
has been some use of hounds in Wisconsin this: fall, but 
mostly by residents. We shall hardly see the time wher 
the running of hounds will be entirely abolished in Wis 
consin or Upper Michigan. Mr. Randall says that the 
reports indicate abundance of deer, but he says that all 
agree that the “deer are going.” They are going gradual- 
ly to-day, but presently they will go all at once, jus: 
as the pigeons and the buffalo went. Then we will ask 
what became of them. 

There are probably. according to Mr. Randall’s esti 
mate, over 100 shooters now in the Fifield country. | 
have seen in southern Illinois the agents of these 
northern railroads employed in the deliberate rounding 
up of parties of hunters in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, ete. 
When these excursions get fully under way one may 
believe that the woods will be literally full of hunters. 
Mr. Randall says that he talked with a guide who had 
arranged to take out a number of parties from Fifield. 
The guide said he intended to get these parties headed 
right and then hunt out a hollow made by some fallen 
tree trunk, or place back of some exceedingly thick 
tree. 

Presently we shall begin to hear of the casualties 
among the deer hunters. It does riot serve to appeal 
to the reason of those who have not reason. If we could 
lynch a few of these people who accidentally shoot their 
fellow men, we might perhaps jar the anatomy of this 
sort of person to the extent of rendering their ilk more 
careful for at least a short time on the next deer hunt 
which they take. As to writing about them, cautioning 
them and advising them—it comes to nothing. A great 
many of these. people never saw the inside of a sporting 
paper. The. best way to reason with them is by means 
of.a club, or better still, a rope. 

The state of affairs at Fifield is duplicated, or will be, 
at everyone of a dozen er a score of the most popular 
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deer hunting localities in the State of Wisconsin. Star 
LakeontheC. M. & St. P. in another popular point. This 
week several parties have started for that place, among 
these the party of J. Verner Ewan, of Cincinnati, who 

oes accompanied by Mr. Fred E. Harrison and Mr. 

has. Gray. They will be in the woods for a couple of 
weeks or so. There is any amount of good deer country 
left in the hardwood and pine country of Wisconsin, and 
there will be deer for some time to come. The influx 
of deer hunters is something remarkable, and indeed the 
numbers who naturally go into the woods after ‘leer 
amount to a total of far greater magnitude than is gen- 
erally supposed. It is mere guess work. There may be 
10,000 hunters out next week in Wisconsin or there may 
be 20,000. Sometimes over 1000 licenses are taken out 
in a single county. This, it will be remembered, is rot 
the non-resident license, but the common or garden 
license which costs one twenty-fifth of the amount which 
the State of Wisconsin exacts from aliens.* 

Mr. D. J. Hotchkiss, of Fox Lake, IIl., suggests that 
the Colorado law forbidding the shooting of any deer 
without horns is one which ought to be enacted by the 


State of Wisconsin. He thinks that the search for horns’ 


on a deer might save the life of many a man. Quite 
aside from this, it is high time that the disgrace of 
killing a doe should be legally promulgated by this 
State while there are still left some does to protect. 


Ducks. 


The duck flight is working South and just now it is 
principally mallards which are occupying the attention 
of the lucky ones. This week, at the Hennepin Club, Mr. 
Phelps Hoyt, of Chicago, killed 71 mallard ducks in a 
single day’s shooting. It would seem that this ought to 
keep the wolf from the door of Mr. Hoyt for a few brief 
moments. 

Mr. Harry Clark, also of Chicago, has returned from 
the Hennepin Club this week. He had very decent 
shooting and bagged 35 nice ducks in all, expressing 
himself quite contented with his sport. 

At Senachwine Lake and in the Swan Lake country 
the water is low, and there was a freeze early in the week 
which temporarily sent the ducks out. Later in the week 
a very heavy flight was reported near Chilicothe, III. 
This Chilicothe country is perhaps the best natural duck 
marsh that ever lay out of doors in the West. The best 
part of the marsh is what is known as the “Rice Field,” 
which has for some years been held as a game preserve 
by six gentlemen, all residents of the town of Chilicothe. 
They have a duck preserve which is simply priceless in 
its value and they handle it wisely and conservatively, 
not shooting every day in the week, but getting some- 
thing every time they care to go after it. 

Far to the south of our Illinois River country, in the 
timbered region of Arkansas, the flight of mallards is 
scattering down on its southern flight. Joe Irwih writes 
from Little Rock that a big flight has been in around 
that country. but that there is not water enough to hold 
the birds. The latter is a common complaint over much 
of this part of the West. 


About Wild Rice. 


One has perhaps overlooked, if it has been printed in 
Forest AND STREAM, instructions in regard to the art 
of planting wild rice so that it will make a stand of feed 
for a duck preserve. I was talking to-day with the vet- 
eran duck hunter, Mr. Abe Kleinman, of this city, and 
he says that the reason for the failure of duck clubs to 
raise wild rice on their grounds lies in the fact that the 
seed is usually sown in places where there is a channel 
or current of water in the spring time, or where 
the whole tract of sowing grounds is under the spring 
inundations. “The wild rice plant has a way of coming 
to the top of the water.” said Mr. Kleinman. “If the 
water is shallow, the roots stay down, but if the water 
is deeper, you will notice that the roots seem to rise, 
the whole bog in which the roots lie apparently floating 
or coming up off the hard bottom below. Now, in the 
spring, the water finds these roots nearly detached and 
not fast in any hard bottom. The plants are frozen solid 
in the ice. There comes the rush of the freshet, perhaps 
the whole bottom being overflowed. The ice simply 
draws out the whole mass, vegetation, roots and all, 
and all you have left is a few struggling plants along 
the edges where the water is not so swift. The best places 
for wild rice are always those with little or no current. 
and the plant grows the best in protected arms or coves 
where the ice does not sweep out with the current of the 
stream.” 

There may be something in what Abe says, and cer- 
tainly he is a mighty well posted man in everything per- 
taining to ducks and duck feeding. This tip may be 
worth something to those who intend to plant wild rice 
on game preserves. Plant it in the. stillest places possi- 
ble and keep it protected from freshets or the grind of 
the moving ice field. Also plant buck brush and chin- 
quapins. 


Duck Calls. 


There was a big argument at the Wishininne Club the 
other day about the original invention of the so-called 
Illinois River duck call. Bill Haskell claimed that he 
was the first man who ever made a round barreled duck 
call with the tongue fixed at the bottom of the call. 
There were about a dozen who challenged his statement 
promptly. > 

Mr. W. L. Wells stated that he had in his possession 
a duck call made by Fred Allen more than 30 years ago. 
Fred Allen himself, as I understand: it, does not claim 
to be the originator of the duck call, but only the first 
extensive manufacturer. Yet another gentleman thought 
that Tim Wood, of the Swan Lake Club, was the first 
inventor, and this is perhaps closer to the mark. Abe 
Kleinman says, and his experience dates back to the 
early days of duck shooting, that Horner, a_ brother-in- 
law of Tim Wood, made a duck call before Tim experi- 
mented in that line. Tim Wood told me that the first 
duck call he ever used was made from a section of cane, 
to which he fastened a brass reed. Then he got to 
wrapping these canes with twine, and then te making 
them of wood. The earliest duck call of which the writer 
has any recollection was made of wood with a bell- 


mouthed horn mouth piece, The barrel was sawn com- 
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pletely through longitudinally. This call I remember to 
have seen previous to the year 1870. It was not very 
effective, although in those days ducks .were not so 
hi a educated as they are now. 
i 

thought the best duck call made was that turned out by 
Nick Glodo, of Paw Paw Junction, Mo. Glodo now 
wants $10 for one of his calls. He used to get $5. The 
legitimate trade price of the duck call is about $1. Biil 
Haskell has taken a sudden spurt of energy and is now 
manufacturing 500 duck calls which he intends to put 
on the market one of these remote days. There are a 
dozen different varicties of duck calls already purchasable 
in the sporting goods stores. Nearly all of these need 
retuning, and some of them can be made to do service 
in the hands of an expert caller. The fact is that most 
duck callers call too much, and with too poor an imita- 
tion. A poor duck call in the hands of an industrious 
shooter is apt to scare away more ducks than it bringse 
into the decoys. 

Abe Kleinman says that one of the best duck callers 
he ever saw was made out of the handle of an old tin 
dipper. It had a loud but accurate note. As for himself, 
he used to call ducks with the unaided mouth, but he 
says this is very hard work if one manages to produce 
a loud note. I have heard several market hunters along 
the Illinois River produce a very good imitation of the 
mallard call, and with the unaided mouth. 

The probabilities are the artificial calls for the wild 
duck, like those for the wild turkey, antedate the hunters 
of this generation. One imagines that the first call was 
made by the southern hunter, out of a section of cane, 
just as Tim Wood made his first call on the IIlinois 
River. Upon the contrary, Abe Kleinman states that 
he began hunting in 1851 in the Calumet River country, 
near Chicago, and that at that time he had never heard 
of a duck call. He seemed to think that the idea came 
from somewhere south of us, perhaps the Illinois River 
country. Upon the whole, the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that Bill Haskell was not one, two, eight 
in the invention of the instrument above specified. 


Quail. 


Mr. J. L. Jones, of this city, is now absent on a quail 
hunt at Neoga, on the IIlinois Central railway, this 
State. Dr. Shallenberger, of this city, is also out in 
that vicinity. Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke is just back 
from the same point. He killed 41 quail one day and 48 
the next, having a local guide who had with him three 
good dogs. Mr. Chas. S. Dennis, Mr. J. V. Clarke 
and Mr, W. L. Wells are contemplating a quail hunt, 
and will probably go to Watson, in the same district as 
Neoga. It is the general belief in that country that the 
quail did not breed three times and perhaps not even 
more than once. The last week has shown windy, dry 
weather, and the birds have been hard to handle, run- 
ning ahead of the dogs like so many blue quail. The 
sport has not been of the best, but there has been enough 
shooting for those not too unreasonable in their 
demands. 

The young son of Mr. J. G. Drennan, District Attor- 
ney of the Illinois Central railroad, goes to-night for a 
little trip on his father’s lands near Taylorville. 

Mr. W. A. Powel and myself, accompanied one day 
by Mr. Estill Harner, of Taylorsville, had a pleasant 
little shoot near Sharpsburg, in this State, carly this 
week. We found some very large bevies of birds, num- 
bering in several instances over 30, but on the other 
hand found in that part of the country someone had beer 
shooting ahead of us, the bevies being cut down to one- 
half their numbers, sometimes only a half dozen being 
left to the bevy. We did not care to kill all of them 
at once, but usually got from two to three dozen birds 
when we went out. 

As to Mr. Powel himself, and his dog Dorothy. and the 
dog Rock, sen of Dorothy, it is to be said only that they 
are, as ever, the best on earth. Dorothy does not grow 
older with the years, but can still eat three square meals 
a day, and wear cut the average hunter at that. Mr. 
Powel himself is, if possible, a little longer in the leg 
and a little more tireless in the wind than he ever was 
before. I can recommend him to anyone needing phys- 
ical training. As a quail shot,.I think he improves as 
the years go by, and surely he frequently makes dis- 
couragingly long runs of straight kills. 

In the matter of shooting quail, it is an odd thing, 
but I hear of all kinds of people who can kill all the 
quail they shoot at. One man writes a nice story about 
himself killing 15 or 20 straight. Another tells of a story 
told him by his father, who saw his uncle or cousin 
kill 40, 50, or 60 straight. Somehow I never have been 
around when these things were happening. Warren 
Powel is a good quail shot, yet he and I agreed that a 
man who bags half his birds is doing pretty well. For 
amusement I kept track of my own shooting for a while, 
and found that the score stood 2 birds out of 2 shots, 
2 out of 4, 2 out of 6, 4 out of 8, 5 out of 9, 6 out of 
11, 9.out of 19. Then it grew gradually darker and my 
gun did not prosper so well. If I recollect correctly, 
I keted only 10 birds out of 26 shots that day. The 
following day was very windy and cold and the birds 
were so wild that I did not get half my shots, and I 
thirk it puzzled Powel himeelf to account for half his 
birds that day. Incidentally I made a string of straight 
misses so long that I do not care to put it on record. 
On that windy day we found Bob White at his best as 
an enigma. Time after time we would put up a bevy 
and try our best to mark it down, but if we picked up 
more than two or three singles out of the scattered 
birds, we figured we were doing well. I never saw quail 
run so far or lie so badly to the dog. Dorothy was dis- 
gusted with the birds and once or twice bodily ran in 
after them, just to see if she could get close enough to 
smell them good and hard. We could absclutely see the 
annoyance on her countenance. 


Doubles. 


It is easier to talk about killing a double on a bevy 
rise than it is to do the same. Once in a while Mr. 
Powel and I would do this act, and on three different 
occasions we exectted a little stunt which is rare when 
two guns shoot together. On three different bevy rises 
we ach killed 9 double, bagging 4 birds each, each 


Griggs, the famous market hunter, told me he . 
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killed by the single shot. When two shooters fire at a 
bevy rise they will nearly always double on one or both 
of their birds. I think 36 was the greatest number of 
oa we brought in but we had more than $36 worth of 
un. 

Mr. Powel himself is as irrepressible as ever, and an 
exceedingly hard man to get away from. “I don’t want 
you to ccme down here just to stay a couple of days,” 
said he, “but want you to bring your wife, dog and fur- 
niture and spend the winter. What’s the use of working? 
There is nothing in it.” 

Shooting with him and his friend, Mr. Sharp, over 
near Sharpsburg, I said that in such tall corn, with the 
wind blowing so strongly, I was a little bit nervous 
about shooting, lest I might land a few shot on Mr. 
Sharp unbeknown to myself. “Oh, don’t mind him,” 
said Powel; “shoot him all you want to. Don’t pay 
any attention to him at all. If you did shoot him he 
would just think it was a joke. We want you to feel 
that you are getting near to the edge at least of southern 
hospitality.” I should think as much, although, on the 
whole, I concluded it was best not to pattern my gun on 
Mr. Sharp’s anatomy. He was a tall man, and very 
husky, and I was afraid that he might not agree with 
Mr. Powel in his estimate of the pleasure involved. 


The Old Dog. 


The saddest thing in a sportsman’s life, if indeed, it is 
not the saddest thing in the world, is the sight of his 
faithful old hunting dog getting too old and too crippled 
to longer accompany him. afield. On the morning when 
Mr. Powel and I drove out of town for our little hunt, 
we looked around and saw old Put, his anciert hunting 
companion, waddling along behind us in the road, whin- 
ing piteously and begging us as plainly as dog language 
can, to wait for him. Put is one of those grand oid 
geritleman of dogdom which now and again turn up. 
Nearly every fellow has had one best dog in his life, one 
which did things which none of the others could do, one 
which was just a little dearer to him than all or any of 
the others. Dorothy is as grand a shooting dog as ever 
man could ask, yet ever Mr. Powel becomes remi- 
niscent and tells what Put used to do when they 
were afield together. Put was a shooting dog, a 
meat dog; that is to say, he would never have won in a 
field trial, yet was one of the dogs on which one would 
put no price whatever. Tall, big boned, heavy framed, 
placid, equable and sagacious in disposition, old Put 
never needed much training, and after he reached his 
majority could give the average shooter much advice in 
the art of hunting birds. He always knew where to 
find the game, and he always knew how to handle it in 
just such a way that the gun would make the biggest 
possible bag. ; 

Now here was old Put, a dozen years old, broken down 
with rheumatism, swoilen out of all propoition with 
dropsy, just upon the verge oi death, yet eager to go out 
with the gun just one mcre time before he laid him 
down to die. All summer the old fellow has been con- 
tent to stav around the yard, never venturing outside 
the gate. On this morning, when he saw Dorcthy taken 
into the buggy, and saw the guns go in under the seat, 
ihe old fire revived in his heart. He managed to push 
open the gate, and to waddle down the sidewalk, and 
when we heard his piteous voice, he was doing his best 
to overtake the vehicle. He followed us for nearly half 
a mile, and then Mr. Powel, just a little bit uncertain 
about the throat, got out of the buggy,and gently led 
him back toward the house. He could not reproach the 
old fellow, and he took his own time about the pace of 
the homeward march. I suppose this was the last time 
in Put’s life that the ancient fire is tu kindle up with 
a trace of the old time vigor. He will hardly follow 
the guns away again. Pretty soon we will hear of his 
death. There is not anything much ‘sadder than this, 
and so nearly ary shooter can testify. 


Lived up to Her Principles. 


The papers print all sorts of things. The Audubon 
societies resolve all sorts of things regarding the iniquity 
of women wearing bird plumage on their bonnets. So 
iar as is known, no kind-hearted but fashionable !ady 
has ever been influenced by all these preachments, and 
there has been no recorded case of a milliner refusing to 
order the accustomed quantity of mounted birds for the 
heads of her patrons. Yet this week Miss Spanum, a 
milliner of Stoughton, Wis., did an act which is worthy 
of emulation by all those who believe in certain prin- 
ciples, and who ought to practice what they believe. 
Convinced that the use of these mounted birds was 
wrong, she packed up and shipped back every such arti- 
cle included in her stock. Now, there was courage for 
you, as well as wisdom. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
this milliner will receive the patronage of every lady in 
her town, just as she ought to receive the approbation 
of every Audubon society and newspaper writer and 
every professor of good principles in this broad land of 


ours. E. Houca. 
Harrrvorp Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 


“With the Cougar Hounds.” 


BRETHREN of the Forest AND STREAM, if there be any 
among you who have not read “With the Cougar 
Hounds,” by our President, delay not in doing so. It will 
be the best hunting trip you ever had. When I was a 
boy I was preparing for-a hunting trip, which I never 
took, because I was “taken down” with typhoid, and 
during the weeks which followed I dreamed Scent ‘in the 
Rocky Mountains, camping in a snow-bound valley, 
through which ran an ice-bound stream. I was continu- 
ally chopping a hole in the ice and drinking the blue-black. 
Gikcleua, icy water. ‘I suppose that when the doctor lost 
my pulse and my breathing stopped and they thought I 
was dead, I was only down on my belly drinking out of 
that hole in the ice, and that. when I got up I began 
nraatining siete I had left off. It was only a dream, but 
it was like Heaven—and “With the Cougar Hounds” was 
like dreaming it over again. It may be presumptuous to 
praise the President, but if the likes of us can’t do it, who 
can? We'd speak well of Shakespeare and Izaak Wal- 
ton and Oliver Cromwell if we wanted to. 


Grorce KEennepy, 
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Two Have-Beens Try It Again. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ! 

Bostwick and I are in the “sere and yellow leaf’ of 
shooting life. Years ago we wrapped our sporting blood 
up in brown grocery-store paper and laid it away in the 
archive of the “have beens.” Time and again the odor 
from that parcel would bring back memories that would 
carry us back, down through the corridors of time, to 
the days of our youth—the old swimming hole, where we 
plunged in abbreviated costume and dressed on the bank, 
allowing our skin to dry on us; the old shooting ground, 
where we pulled the rabbit out of the “hollow” with a 
forked stick, and worried the opossum’s very life out of 
him by making him ’possum too often. A cantilever-sus- 
pension bridge with a trolley car track has crossed the 
old swimming hole, and town lots 20 by 40, with paved 
streets (on paper), have desecrated the shooting ground. 
Yea, the old tree that we pulled a rabbit out of has been 
felled to make a post to make one of those town lot cor- 
ners, and Bostwick says the sign “Keep off the grass” is 
supported by a tree he pulled “’simmons” from. 

But last Christmas week we thought we would try again 
and see what the “have beens” could do, and we got out 
our old guns and went to J. H. Gafford’s farm in Basker- 
ville, Va. We did our hunting on horseback, and Bost- 
wick says the hardest work on the hunt was getting on 
and off his horse; that he always felt rich when he 
finally did “arrive” in the saddle, for the reason that he 
was “better off.” To get off of his horse he would have 
to use both hands and feet, and he would always throw 
his gun down on the ground and then let “gravitation” 
do its work with his 185 pounds avoirdupois. The fall 
of Bostwick and his 9-pound gun generally scared every- 
thing in shooting distance. Bostwick said his gun weighed 
9 pounds when he bought it. Bostwick was young then. 
Gafford tried to weigh it on the store scales, but a 10- 
pound weight was all the storekeeper had. Half of our 
time was spent in extricating Bostwick up and down from 
his horse. And then he would swear about the high 
horses in that country. 

He caught one of Mrs. Gafford’s tame turkeys, cut the 
“whiskers” off and mailed it to one of his friends in 
New York as the whiskers off of the biggest wild turkey 
that he killed. He gave Griffen, the old negro who did 
chores about the farm, fifty cents for an opossum, brought 
it back to New York and had a “’possum and taters” 
dinner, and talked for six hours how he caught that “ ’pos- 
sum.” He said the water down there didn’t agree with 
him. The water he brought gave out and he rode six 
miles one night for “more.” When he got back to New 
York, he sent Griffen his last “century” dress suit, and 
the very next Sunday morning Griffen went to church 
with a dress suit, white vest and silk hat. 

But the hunt—well, if we (Bostwick and I) had killed 
a quail (I came very near saying all we shot at) every 
time we fired, we would have done very well. 

Gafford, however, is a fine shot, a gentleman of the 
old school, and he loaned us the birds he shot to send 
home, and which were plenty. (Bostwick says Gafford 
looks like Buffalo Bill.) A more hospitable place could 
not be found. Every comfort and plenty of quail and 
turkeys for those who can hit, and dogs that not only 
find the birds, but hold them when found. 

Terry SMITH. 


The Moso’s Gun. 


THE long-looked-for time had come, and we were on 
the train en route to the game fields of the Sierra 
Madres in Mexico, each with a .30-30, fitted with Lyman 
peep sights, Colt’s six-shooters and knives—in fact our 
outfit was all that could be desired, and we were actually 
thirsting for wild animal gore. At the terminus of the 
railway we secured a guide and a moso (a moso is a 
Mexican servant of the peon class), and hired saddle 
and pack animals. I noticed that Louis, our moso, had 
a cartridge belt with four cartridges in it, and I asked 
him if he had a rifle. “Oh! yes, Sefior, I have a very 
good one.” “Where are your cartridges, then?” He 
pointed to the four. Think of it, going on a three weeks’ 
hunt with four cartridges in a country full of big game. 
And then the gun—it was an old ’73 model .44-40 re- 
peater, the iron was gone from the stock and the wood- 
work cracked and minus varnish, made the gun look a 
century old, and caused quite a laugh when he produced 
it, but Louis swore by it, so I said, “Boys, we must get 
him osme cartridges.” And get them we did, though 
they cost 5 cents apiece down there. He was immensely 
tickled. For four days we had pushed westward, and 
then went into camp one noon. All went out for a 
hunt, leaving Louis washing dishes. When I returned 
it was sundown. -I was tired and hungry, and had not 
had a shot. Arriving in camp, there hung a fine deer. 
“Who was the lucky man?” I cried. No answer. Finally 
the Colonel said, “Well, you see—why, it was that blamed 
moso, and here within 200 yards of camp, too!” The 
look of disgust on the Colonel’s face was too much for 
me—I roared. 

We were out two weeks, and every day that boy with 
that old blunderbuss bagged game; and when the hunt 
was over there were not over a dozen empty loops in 
his belt, while we had refilled our belts several times. 

When we got back to the station, I took Louis into the 
store just as he was ready to leave for his home and 
bought him a full box of cartridges. Another one of 
the boys bought him a pair of shoes, and we gave him 
the provisions we had left—enough to last him a month; 
and blamed if I didn’t almost feel like presenting him 
with my .30-30, for he had never mentioned. the fact 
that he kileld a a deer or turkey. Who would have 
thought that old blunderbuss would kill anything? * 


Et Paso, Texas. 


In Rhode Island. 


Provivence, R. I., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A patty of hunters from Wickford recently returned 
from Maine, where they enjoyed excellent shooting. One 
of the party sent home a handsome 675-pound moose. 

Reuben J. Brown, of het, wrote the Providence 
Journal the past week that in the last few days with his 
dog, Ben, he has killed three foxes, and within the year, 
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according to the town clerk’s record, he has killed twenty- 
four, and he doesn’t consider himself much of a fox 
hunter after all. ' 

So far none of the North Providence hunters, profes- 
sional or amateur, has met with even reasonably good suc- 
cess, and the scarcity of partridges is very'marked. Quail 
are quite numerous, but are extremely difficult to find, and 
woodcock have not been so plentiful for some time, and 
these birds afford good sport, but are.the least valuable of 
the game birds. W. H. M. 





Kansas “Snowbirds.” 

WELLINGTON, Kan., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
To-day at the eating station at Caldwell, Kan., the pas- 
sengers on the south-bound train were asked if they 
would “have some snowbirds,” and on assenting were 
served with cooked birds, one of which—mine—was mani- 
festly a quail. That served to my neighbor on the right 
seemed to be a dove. Can you tell me why this unusual 
name was applied to these birds? If I had with me a 
copy of the Game Laws in Brief I could perhaps answer 
the question for myself, but I have left mine behind. 

I recently learned that in another State, which has a 
law forbidding the sale of game, a hotel keeper who had 
been out shooting and secured a good bag of prairie 
chickens, had them cooked and served to his guests. He 
was arrested for a violation of the game laws—selling 
game—and fined $25. per bird. If nsas has a law 
prohibiting sale that might explain the name given at the 
one station above named to the birds served at the 
table. 

Thanks, very largely to the efforts of Forest AND 
STREAM, the non-sale law in Nebraska seems to be quite 
generally respected. Of course, there have been some 
attempts to violate it, but several such attempts have been 
stopped by the express companies, which appear to have 
taken up in good faith the question of enforcing the law 
as to shipping game. These common carriers ‘are the 
most effective assistants the game protectors can have. 

A consignment of game recently shipped from a point 
not far from North Platte, Neb., was examined by the 
express agent, and when the boxes were found to con- 
tain game, the whole consignment was returned to the 
shipper. Thus, daily, the road that the market-shooter 
has to travel is made more rocky. 

As yet few ducks have come on from the North, for 
the weather continues warm. Prairie chickens are few 
and far between, but quail are abundant hereabouts. 

Kansas FAarMer. 


Resist the Gun Borrowers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I observe in the Forest AND STREAM of Nov. 2 an 
article entitled “The Gun Borrowers.” 

Let me add a word of encouragement to the con- 
tributor. May the good work go on. I would not only 
include the gun, but it applies equally well to the rod. 

I am the fortunate possessor of a 20-bore gun. Not 
long ago I was asked the loan of it for a few days by a 
particular friend. After some hesitation and the usual 
caution, “Take good care of it,” away went gun and 
man, leaving me in a doubtful and dissatisfied frame of 
mind. My friend in due course appeared with gun, re- 
porting no game or sport. Looking through the gun I 
found dirt and rust. “Have you cleaned it?” I inquired. 
“No,” he replied, with perfect candor and innocence, “I 
only fired twice and did not think it worth while.” He 
had been camping four days—two raining. You can 
imagine the condition of the gun. He has since bought 
one. My experience no doubt is a common occurence. 

It should be an unwritten law among sportsmen not to 
lend gun or rod. If once broken, they are rarely ever re- 
paired satisfactorily, and if used for years very hard to 
replace. 

In discussing this question, I trust it will be brought 


‘ to the notice of some who may be in the habit of shooting 


with borrowed arms and show them the error of their 

ways. May I thank Gun Borrower for drawing atten- 

tion to this matter through the columns of your valuable 

papers? Let me be one to back him up in his not too 

harsh, but reasonable, statements. me: Babe 
Moncton, N. B. 


The Ziegler Party in Canada. 


Ortawa, Nov. 1.-—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
report emanating from Ottawa that Mr. William Ziegler, 
of New York City, and Judge William J. Gaynor were 
being pursued through the wilds of northern Canada by 
the sheriff turns out to be a hunting story pure and sim- 
ple. The annexed statement signed by Mr. N. E. 
Cormier, Provincial Game Warden of the Province of 
Quebec, and by Mr. H. Scudder, Secretary of the 
Caughnawana Fishing and Hunting Club, of which 
Mr. Ziegler is a member and on whose preserves Mr. 
Ziegler and Mr. Gaynor were hunting, gives the proper 
version of the matter. 





Hu i, Quebec, Nov. 1—The report that Judge Gay- 
nor and Mr. Ziegler were to be arrested grows out of 
a misunderstanding as to the liability of members of 
hunting clubs to take out licenses for helpers. All proper 
attention has been paid to the requirements of the game 
laws of the Province of Quebec by the parties concerned. 

(Signed) . E. Cormier, 
H. Scupper. 


Importation of Game Heads. 


Brooktyn, Oct. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 20, I was a passenger on a Delaware 
& Hudson railway train from Montreal to New York, re- 
turning from a hunting trip to Canada, and had with 
me the antlers and scalp of a moose. 

The United States Inspector of Customs informed 
ime that moose heads were dutiable, and wanted to know 
what valuation I placed upon my trophy. I declined to 
place any value on it, and told the inspector that I had 
repeatedly brought moose heads (unmounted) into this 
country, and had never been required to pay duty on 
them. The inspector insisted, and said that he had col- 
lected the duty on as many as ten moose heads since 
the present season began, In one case the owner valued 
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his unmounted moose head at $50, and that he had col- 
lected the duty on that valuation. 

Finally I told the inspector that he could assess the 
duty at any amount he saw fit, and that I would get it 
refunded without any trouble whatever. The bluff went. 


No duty was collécted. 

Now, what I should like to know is this: If the in- 
spector was right in demanding duty in the first place, 
why did he not insist on making me pay it; and if he had 
no right to collect the duty on my moose heads, was it 
not an imposition on those sportsmen whom he did 
make pay? METAPEDIA. 

[Mounted heads of animals are dutiable at 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, unmounted heads at Io per cent. ad valorem.] 


Long Island Ducks. 


New York, Nov. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: While 
down at East Quogue, Shinnecock Bay, L. I., last week, 
Mr. E. W. Reynolds, of the New Utrecht Gun Club, my- 
self, and E. A. Jackson, guide, killed about sixty-five 
ducks, including spoonbill, teal, broadbill, widgeon, sprig- 
tail, whistlers, mallards, coots, black ducks and four can- 
vasbacks and a few snipe. We were very lucky in se- 
curing canvasbacks, as Mr. Jackson said he had not-shot 
any in twenty years. ALBERT A, SCHOVERLING. 


East Quocur, L. I., Nov. 8—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Since I can remember, there never was as many 
ducks in Shinnecock Bay as at the present time, and there 
are ducks that I have not seen in twenty years. At pres- 
ent time of writing, I would judge there are from 40000 
to 50,000 broadbills in the bay. E. A. JACKSON. 








The Safe Way. 


Str. Paut, Minn., Nov. 9—Coming down from Hazel- 
hurst yesterday (100 miles above Wausau) the cars 
showed plenty of patronage from the deer hunters. Nat- 
urally I overheard much of the conversation, and not a 
little of it was along the lines of personal danger and 
past experience when they came near being shot.’ One 
chap stated that he intended to wear a red head covering 
of some kind to “make sure.” He'll make a good target 
and no doubt will get plugged before he returns. 

But what’s the use! It is safer to remain home and be 
presented with a haunch of venison than to take your 
life in your hands and hunt the live animal in the woods. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Pictures from Forest and Stream. 


PicTURES FROM FOREST 
pictures of Nature and Sport in America. 
and Stream Pub. Co. New York. Price, $2. 

This beautiful volume comprises 32 pictures, hand- 
somely printed on heavy plate paper, illustrating various 
phases of outdoor life and nature. There are reproductions 
of nineof Audubon’s bird portraits, a series of the primitive 
hunting methods of the North American Indians, and 
pictures of shooting, fishing and yachting, and spirited 
portraits of the chief game animals of the continent. 


Camp-Sire Slickerings. 
enhiie 


“That reminds me.” 


Mallards and Limburger. 


I ONCE went on a duck-hunting trip with two Germans, 
We were to get pass shooting, so were burdened with no 
decoys, nor did we give any attention to boat, etc. Ar- 
rived at the pass before daybreak, we adjusted our blind 
and awaited the coming of the mallards with the first 
streak of dawn. The day proved to be one of those 
“lowery” ones, with a strong wind blowing, and until 
nearly noon the birds flew low and in good numbers. 
The shooting was all that could be wished for. 

At noon we left our blinds and walked down the pass 
a short distance to a spring, where we delved into the 
lunch basket. When I had satisfied my appetite and 
was about walking to the spring for a finishing drink, I 
was urged to wait a minute, as the best part of the lunch 
was yet to come, one of my companions at the same time 
reaching into the basket and bringing forth a long. oval 
tin. I scanned the tin closely as the cover was being 
removed, and read the words “Limburger Kase” upon the 
label. ‘This was confirmed by my sense of smell when the 
lid was‘ removed, for it appealed to Heaven. 

I sat at a distance and saw the contents of that can 
gradually disappear amidst exclamations of gustatory 
approval, until finally the emptied tin was thrown one 
side. The fact that I was repeatedly informed that I did 
not know what was good in no wise shook my refusal 
to join them. 

A couple of hours spent in conversation, smoking and 
repairing our blind brought us close to the beginning 
of the early afternoon flight—in fact, before we had 
stowed our dead birds snugly away the cry of “Mark!” 
directed our gaze toward a string of mallards, mere 
specks in the distance, coming up wind. Straight as an 
arrow they followed the water course, until they had 
come within a hundred yards of us, when they cut off at 
a sharp angle to the right; avoiding us entirely. Funny! 
And this was repeated a second time. Something wrong 
with the blind; an open, exposed spot was suggested, and 
while the cover was quite as close as during the morn- 
ing shoot, yet more dead grass was brought and the 
blind was made closer still. “Mark again, a lone mallard 
coming!” Straight as a bullet he made for our blind, fly- 
ing low and hopefully within good gun shet when he 
reached our cover, when again this lone bird taking 
warning at something, towered when within a hundred 
yards of us, so that as he passed over our blind a rifle 
7 would have reached him. 

omething was the matter with the blind. What it was 
we could not make out. Again we made an attempt at 
improving it. More bunches of mallards came in sight, 
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only to swerve to the right or to the left, well out of 
gun shot. . 

When the next and the next flock came, we lay flat 
upon our backs close up to the blind, keeping our guns 
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under us, but this made no difference, for again did the 
birds go sailing by to the right or far to the left. ; 

We sat up and held a council of war, as the birds still 
came up wind only to rocket up in the air and ag out of 
gun shot. Our afternoon shooting was certainly hoodoed 
from some unknown cause. I got disgusted and started 
down toward the spring for a drink, and, walking too 
far, I had to come up wind again toward the blind, and in 
doing so I got directly in line with that discarded can of 
Limburger. Gee whiz! but it was strong and odoriferous. 
And the closer I got to it the more I thought. I got my 
drink, located the near-by tin, and when found I dug a 
deep rut with my boot heel in the black soil, kicked in 
the can, stamped on it, scraped in the earth, and packing 
it down started once more for the blind. My friends 
were yet in consultation. and stood bolt upright as a 
low-flying flock of mallards approached. On they came, 
closer and closer, but instead of either rocketing or 
swerving to the right or left, they continued their course 
and came straight for us, passing nicely over our heads 
and giving us an opportunity each to get in two barrels 
and have the satisfaction of sceing six mallards drop 
upon the open prairie. 

Suffice it to say that the birds now flew steadily and 
low; there was no more swerving; the shooting was 
simply excellent, and toward sundown the birds kept com- 
ing in one continuous, steady stream. 

I almost exploded a dozen times at the various explana- 
tions offered because of the changed conditions, but until 
the flight was over I said nothing about the burying of 
the Limburger tin. But while we could yet see, I asked 
my companions to come to the spring, and then and there 
I kicked up the dirt and exposed the buried tin. and then 
I gave my explanation. I told how, when I left the 
blind for a drink, I got too far down, and in turning I 
faced the wind blowing directly from that tin, and I 
said to myself, “I don’t blame the ducks, I would dodge 
it myself. It is enough to stop a cattle stampede, Ict 
alone mallards, and I at once buried it. Did you not 
notice that I had hardly reached the blind before the 
birds flew low and right over us as in the morning? 
The moment they got wind of the unburied can you saw 
just how they acted. They knew something was dead 
somewhere ahead of them, and they simply steered away 
from it. The case is as clear as a pike staff. There can 
be no argument whatever. We had good shooting while 
the can was unopened in the basket during the morning, 
and we had good shooting after the empty tin was buried, 
but you know yourselves that we had no shooting while 
the can lay upon the ground, and the mallards had to 
fly up wind over it.” 

There was silence for a few moments after I had 
finished, when, as if in one voice, my friends exclaimed, 
“May be that was so after all.” 


CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Ul 
Snakes and Snake Stories. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Coahoma puts me in mind of old Joe Lewis. Joe was 
drinking pretty hard, and his friends, among whom 
was a physician, went to him one day after he had been 
on a little spree and told him the signs were about right 
for him to have an attack of delerium tremens the next 
time he touched liquor. The warning availed not, how- 
ever, and in a week or two he was at it again, and his 
friends called upon him in a body the next morning 
about headache time, finding him in bed, as they antici- 
pated, with a wet towel wrapped around his head. The 
last man to enter the room carried a live rat in a wire 
cage, and while his companions greeted the sick man. he 
turned the rat loose and it ran under the bed. The men 
made Joe believe they were really very much alarmed at 
his condition, and as they talked to him they kicked un- 
der the bed and out ran the rat. : 

“Look at that rat!” cried Joc. when he saw it 

The men pretended they saw nothing, but that they 
were even more alarmed about their friend than ever. 
The rat had landed under the washstand, and ‘when the 
doctor went there to wet the towel. he ki¢ked him out 
again, whereupon Joe sprang up in bed and swore there 
was a rat. 

“Now, Joe,” said the doctor. as he and his confederates 
grasped him and held him down in bed, “you've got ‘em 
at last. There is no rat!” a 

{he poor fellow sank back in terror. and in a few min- 
utes he had sworn never to touch liquor again. The 
door was opened a crack in the meantime, the rat 
scampered out when Joe was looking, and the men pre- 
pared to leave, and were going out the door when Joe 
called them back and exclaimed: “Say, fellows. I know 
I've been drinking too much. and I intended to swear 
off all the time anyhow, and J mean to stick to it, but 
I’m just going to let you in on a little joke. 
you. I didn’t see any rat at all!” ; 

Now I fully expected Coahoma to say it was not so 
about that snake crawling on the picture moulding, and 
that he was just joking with us. That he didn’t see any 
rat at all. But here he comes with a new story in which 
there are more snakes, and in greater variety, than in 
any case mentioned in the text books. He sees an old 
lady sitting in a cage with all those snakes, one at least 
of an extinct species, and one of them holding up his 
head to have his chin tickled! 

I notice that he enviously speaks of my 10-foot snake 
as two 5-foot ones, and I now regret not having said if 
was eleven, as he would then have had to hire some 
figuring done for him or else let my snake alone. And 
why can’t a man tell his own snake stories and let me 
tell mine? 

In this connection the fair and impartial reader of 
Forest anp Stream will recall that some time ago 
Horace Kephart told a story about a snake crawling up 
a big white oak, like a fly crawling up a window pane, 
and I want to know if that man with his pneumatic 
tired snake didn’t start all the trouble? And him a 
librarian of a big library. and every night when he locks 
up he can sleep on a stack of learned and reliable books, 
some of them on zoology! When I think of his trick 
snake and Coahoma’s extinct viper that bites with his 
gums, I wonder that I am able to speak of either of them 
with that absolute calm which must be apparent to any 


one who reads this Grorar Kennepy. 


It’s on 


Hea syd Gingr Shing 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp M. . 


The Trout Stream. 


Farr river, flowing swift and free, 
From fragrant realms of spruce and pine, 
Where hemlocks wave their sombre plumes 
And balsams turn the air to wine. 





Now rippling on with music sweet, 
Like some bright stream from fairyland, 

While silken weeds like pennants green 
Wave softly o’er the yellow sand; 


And where thy course with graceful curve 
Forms near the shore a crystal pool, 

The lofty pines like minster towers 
Reflect their shadows green and cool. 


Now sweeping round a pebbly shoal, 
To glide beneath some mossy bank, 
Where the wild rose in beauty blooms, 
And brakes and ferns grow green and rank, 


Or rushing down with sweep and swirl, 
Thy flashing waters laughing go, 
Foaming among the mossy rocks, 
To seek the quiet pool below. 


Here, when the evening sunlight throws 
Its dappled tints of green and gold, 

The red deer seeks thy flowering moss 
And drinks thy ripples clear and cold. 


While from the silver beeches’ towers, 
Where day’s last radiance lingers long, 

The hermit thrush with voice divine 
Pours forth its matchless even-song. 


Here far removed from dust and crowds, 
The greed and strife that never cease, 
I come to find amid thy scenes 
The healing balm of rest and peace. 


To lightly cast the tempting fly, 
And hear the music of the reel, 

Or see the rainbow flash of trout, 
And all an angler’s rapture feel. 


Flow on, fair stream, through coming years, 
By forest green and flowery lea, 

While other pilgrims seek thy shrines 
In summer days I shall not see. 


Sut let me feel thy charm to-day 
And rest upon thy fragrant sod, 
Here find my boyhood’s faith again 
And hear “the still, small voice” of God, 
Pratrie River, Wis. Henry J. Sawe. 





A Day on a Trout Stream. 


Ercur o'clock on a beautiful morning last June found 
Diana and me jogging along over the road behind one of 
Hobbs’ horses. Our destination was a little trout stream 
of which we had heard, but had never seen. The occa- 
sion was particularly interesting to us, from the fact 
that Diana had never caught a trout, and was also to 
christen her new rod. I had just broken the “chain,’ 
and looked forward to two or three days of freedom 
from the cares and worries inseparable from business. 

The fresh morning air and sunshine, and the beauty of 
the distant mountains produced such a feeling of exhilara- 
tion that care rolled from our minds and left us as light- 
hearted as children. 

We soon reached a place where a stream ran under 
the road, and judged it to be the one for which we were 
looking. Inquiry at a near-by farmhouse confirmed this, 
and, as we drew up into the yard, a young farmer who 
appeared on the scene told us it was the Nineteen-Mile 
Brook. He was clad only in a pair of trousers and a 
sleeveless shirt, but he also had on a beautiful coat of 
sunburn. 

While putting up the horse I inquired as to whether our 
quest for trout was likely to be a success. also asking 
where, in all probability, we would have the best luck. 
After sizing up the outfit he slowly drawled. “Wal, most 
of them city fellers don’t fish up any further than the 
woods, and they don’t get many trout. either.” 

I replied that neither Diana nor I was afraid of a 
tussle with the underbrush. and asked him if there were 
any trout in the brook up in the woods. His reply, “Oh! 
there’s trout there all right,” seemed to give us the 
assurance that we need not return empty handed. 

The horse made comfortable, we started off over the 
fields hand in hand, feeling that we had not a care in 
the world. We crossed a pasture with quite a high knoll 
in the center, and on arriving at the top, somewhat out 
of breath, we stopped, speechless as well with admira- 
tion of the beautiful view outspread before -us. 

A hard shower the night before had cleared the air, 
and the glimpses of the blue waters of the lake and the 
magnificent view of the distant mountains caused us to 
forget that we had only recently left the hot, dusty city. 

earing ourselves away from the lovely view, we 
plunged into the woods at the foot of the knoll, and, 
crossing bogs, climbing blow-downs and pushing our 
way through unde followed the course of the little 
brook at least a mile, noting with blissful anticipation the 
pools and ripples of the beautiful little stream. 

Finally, not being able to pass any more likely looking 
spots, we dro our lunch and other duffle 
on the ground and I jointed up Diana’s Leonard for the 
first time, our plan being to fish down stream and let the 
pe ay tg ee 

utting on ing a barn e 
on the hook, I pulled off a yard of line and told Diana 
to cast into a little pool and let the bait float down the 
current. 


I then started to joint up my own tried and true split 
bamboo, but had scarcely put on the first joint when I 


heard an exclamation, Looking quickly around, T heheld 


. 


Diana standing on the bank, her rod held high in the 
air, and dangling from the end of the line a lusty little 
mountain trout. 

Diana’s eyes. were sparkling, and she exclaimed, “Oh, 
Nimrod! my first trout on my new rod”—I doubt not it 
was the proudest moment of her life. 

I dropped my rod, and quickly disengaging the strug- 
gling beauty from the hook, laid him on the grass, where 
he was duly admired. After a few moments’ admiration. 
pity seemed to take the place of exultation in Diana's 
gentle breast, and she remarked, “Oh, dear! what a shame 
to kill such a beautiful little fish.” 

When it reached this point I quickly gathered some wet 
moss and rolled the trout up in it, and told her to go 
ahead and get another one. She obeyed to the letter, and 
with baiting her hook and taking off the fish, it was well 
along in the forenoon before I was able to get jointed up 
so that I might do a little fishing on my own account. 

The time passed all too quickly. and after having our 
lunch, we still had about half a mile of stream to fish. 

We started in, Diana going ahead and first fishing the 
pools. She soon came to me, however, the appearance of 
which, to my mind at least, was a sure guaranty of a 
trout; but Diana only saw the swirling water and the 
submerged roots and snags, with which she had by this 
time become too well acquainted. She demurred at drop- 
ping her hook into this pool, saying she was sure she 
would get snagged. “But,” I insisted, “there is surely a 
trout in that hole.” 

“But I am sure my line will get caught,” she repeated, 
and so, knowing from long experience that further argu- 
ment was entirely useless, I dropped my own hook into 
the upper edge of the pool, steering it clear of snags, and 
letting it sink to the bottom, in the dark, swiftly flowing 
water. 

Instantly a savage rush took the line out, and as it 
straightened I pulled out on the bank the largest trout 
yet, eight inches to a dot, almost black on the back, and 
with crimson and orange spots on his beautiful sides. 

I shall never. forget the look of mingled shame, chagrin 
and envy on Diana’s comely face. She almost wept. 

“Now, why,” she naively remarked. “didn’t I know 
enough to do that?” Man fashion, I retorted, “You 
would have if you had taken my advice, but as you 
didn’t, Diana, I wiped your eye.” She wanted to know 
what that meant. On my explanation she said she would 
catch another one out of that same place, but it was not to 
be—there were no more there. 

We continued taking here and there a lovely, spotted 
darling of the mountain stream, Diana minding not in the 
least the savage attacks of mosquitoes, or being obliged to 
climb over the piles of brush and fallen trees with which 
the banks of the stream were lined. 

The sun was well down in the west when we finally 
emerged from the woods. As we found we had twenty- 
four splendid trout, every one well over the legal limit. 
and not caring particularly to fish the stream through the 
meadow, along which we could see the “city men’s” path, 
we somewhat reluctantly unjointed our rods, both agree- 
ing that the day had been a red-letter one. 

We walked back to the farmhouse, hitched up the horse 
and were soon on our journey to the hotel which was 
our temporary stopping place, with glorious visions of a 


supper - broiled trout, which were afterward realized to 
the full. 





NIMrRop. 
Weights of Salmon for Inches of 
Length. 


Mr. E. Sturpvy writes in the London Fishing Gazette : 
Though the possibility of arriving pretty closely at the 
weight of a salmon from one easily-taken dimension, 
like that of length, must have suggested itself to most 
old anglers, I do not remember to have seen the thing 
ae very definite shape, which I shall now endeavor 
to do. 

My attention was drawn seriously to the question 
many years ago in this way: Towards the close of a 
season, when ior a week or two I had only been getting 
grilse, sea-trout and small salmon, I landed one morning 
a very long-looking, ugly old male fish. My cempanion 
an] my gillie, both very experienced, pronounced it a 
monster, the biggest we had ever caught, ete., and I 
myself, seeing it reaching nearly to the heels of the little 
man as he carried it some quarter mile to the boat. 
began to share their hopes. In the boat, however, was 
a spinning-rod, on which was marked the length of a 44- 
pound fish, and the new capture was found to be shorter 
than this by more than four inches. Calculating that the 
difference alone would make 12 pounds less than 44 
pounds, and seeing its wretched condition, I did not 
hesitate to bet it was under 30 pounds, which it turned 
out to be, only scaling 28 pounds. 

Some further observations showed me that ever a 
very imperfect system was a great aid to the unassisted 
eye, and I set to work to find a suitable standard. First 
I tried and used for years the rule that the pounds were 
equal to two-thirds of the cube of the length expressed 
in feet. This system, which gives 18 pounds as the 
weight of a 3-foot fish, worked fairly well with smail 
fish, and with very old ones, but gave too small a weigh: 
for well-conditioned fish, and was besides troublesome 
to work. 

Looking around, then, for something more suitable in 
both these respects, I found that for simplicity of calcu- 
lation nothing approached a scale based on a 50-pound 
fish measuring 50 inches. It was only necessary to mul- 
tiply the cube of the inches by four, dot off the last four 
figures as decimals, and the thing was done—just one 
minute’s work. This theory, which assessed a 3-foot fish 
at 18 2-3 pounds, still under-estimated the weight of a 
well-conditioned salmon, but answered my purpose suffi- 
ciently well, inasmuch as the only fish whose weight I 
was in a hurry to know were the very big ones, nearly 
always old males, light for their length. 

Now for average fish. I have prepared the accompany- 
ing table for lengths from 30 inches to 50 inches, based 
on the supposition that a salmon measuring in a straight 
line 3 feet from tip of snout to fork of tail weighs 20 
pounds. I selected this standard as being simple to 
remember, and as agreeing very closely with the pro- 
portions of the fish of which I was landing the largest 
numbers—namely, those of from 15 pounds to 24 pounds, 
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A comparison of the table with the actual proportions 
of a considerable number of fish from 11 pounds to 41 
pounds showed the following results: Under 15 pounds 
the weights were rather below the standard; from 15 
pounds to 24 pounds, both inclusive, the weights were 
very near it, rising to 6 per cent. over; at 28 pounds they 
were 10 per cent. over: from 29 pounds to 33 pounds 
they were from 10 to 24 per cent. over; at 36 pounds and 
37 pounds they were 20 per cent. over. Of heavier fish 
I had only two, one of 39 pounds, which was 6 per 
cent. over, and one of 41 pounds, which was 2 per cent. 
under the standard. 

At first sight, a system requiring an adjustment of 
from 5 per cent. under to 25 per cent. over would appear 
of small value, but in practice, knowing what a fish 
would weigh if it were in average condition, is a very 
great help, and will safeguard even a novice from the 
excessively wide guesses we have all made when esti- 
mating the weight of a fish much larger or much smailer 
than those to which we had become accustomed. 

From the divergencies between the proportions of the 
fish experimented upon and the scale, some very obvious 
deductions as to the condition, or rather as to the shape 
of salmori at various stages of their growth, might be 
drawn, but such is not the object of this paper, nor 
might it be safe to seek to base any general law on a lim- 
ited number of trials, carried out only for part of one 
season on one river. 


Inches. 





Writing on October 23, 1901, Mr. Sturdy says: “Most 
the fish of over 40 pounds caught in the last four years 
on the same water, by his tenants and himself, have 
closely approached the standard, and one of 44 pounds, 
which measured 45 inches was nearly 13 per cent, above 


An Idaho Fishing Trip. 


On our trip to Fall River Meadows in the southwest 
corner of the Yellowstone Park, we reached St. Anthony 
at sundown on the first day out. When we started we 
intended to go to Island Park in the vicinity of Henry's 

ake, for fishing, but after an interview with Mr. Fred 
Rising (leading taxidermist of St. Anthony), who kirdly 
volunteered ihicrmation in regard to the fishing, we 
changed our tcinds, and the next day continued up the 
north fork past Marysville and camped in the cafion 
where Warm River joins the north fork of the Snake. 
The next morning early we hustled back a mile or so 
and turned eastward. About 1 p. m. we passed Rising’s 
cabin and that night camped at Wyoming Creek, near 
the park line. In the morning we pushed on four or 
five miles and coming out into beautiful Fall River 
Meadows pitched our tent on the west branch of Fall 
River, which was our permanent camp for two weeks. 

Talk about fishing! A man who could not catch trout 
there is no fisherman. Although we were amateurs in 
fly casting. we had our 20-gallon crock full when we 
returned to the ranch. Not a single trout was wasted. 
each fish was weighed before being dressed and « record 
of it kept. The !argest ones weighed 34% pounds, and the 
average was slightly under two pounds. Another party 
caught five-pounders, which was nothing remarkable in 
the absence of scales. We think there were none there 
at that time larger than we caught. 

While we were there three bull elk and a moose came 
out into the meadows within 200 yards of where we were 
fishing on the east branch. The moose moved back to 
the timber when he saw us, but the elk showed no sign 
of fear and finally lay down. 

Three days later the crash of some smoke!less rifles 
tolled their death kneli. At least we suppose this the 
case, as we heard the shots back in the timber near 
where we saw the elk and when we got back to St. 
Anthony a party told us that some hunters had recently 
come out from that country with three elk heads which 
they sold to him. The soldier and a marshal who had 
been camping near us moved out to the northwest a 
day or two before the shooting. There was also a bunch 
of 26 elk up the west branch about three miles above 
cur camp. 

There were piety of beaver signs on beth branches 
and duck and geese quite plentiful. 
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My Angling Friends. 


My ANGLING FrIENDs.—A second series of “Men I 
Have Fished With.” By Fred Mather. Forest and 

“Stream Publishing Co. New York. Price, $2. 

This is a second series of the delightful character 
sketches Mr. Mather wrote for Forest AND STREAM. 
The “Friends” number twenty-eight, and include a num- 
ber of well-known anglers—President Arthur, Grand 
Duke Alexis, Congressman Cummings, Ned Buntline, 
Charles Hallock and Thad. Norris. This new book has 
all the characteristics that gave Mr. Mather’s “Men I 
Have Fished With” such popularity—the same insight 
to human nature, the experience-taught philosophy oi 
life, the kindly humor, and the touch that stirs to deeper 
feeling and moisters the eye. The interest is sustained 
throughout, and there is here, too, a quality which has 
been often remarked of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty 
of imparting a vast fund of instruction in natural history 
and the art of angling without being in the least pedantic 
or assuming to set himself up as an instructor. 





A. N. Cheney’s Fishing Tackle. 


Mrs. Beatrice R. C. Leavens, of Glems Falls, N. Y., 
sends us a priced schedule of the fishing tackle which 
belonged to her father, A. N. Cheney, and which some of 
his friends might care to possess themselves of, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Megantic Trout Hatcheries. 


Boston, Nov. 9.—Fishermen have been having great. 
sport in taking trout from Big Island Pond, Megantc 
Preserve, for breeding purposes. The Commissioners 
gave permission to take trout for this purpose on the 
fly. They have risen very freely at times, and it has bec 
rare sport for those who have enjoyed the pr.vilege. For 
hatching purposes, the superintendent writes that 125 
trout have been taken, weighing 250 pounds. Some of 
the trout weighed as high as 3 pounds. It is expected 
that at least 400,000 trout eggs will be secured for the 
hatchery, part of which are already taken. The managers 
of the club hatcheries are convinced that they have a 
good source of trout in Big Island Pond. Fish and 
Game Commissioner Carleton says that the Commission ts 
now liberating small fish at the rate of about 30,000 a 
week. They go to all parts of the State, for restocking 
various waters. Applications for the young fish are more 
than can be supplied. It is already planned, however. 
to send 25,000 to the Commodore Club, Moose Lake, Hart- 
land, Me., and about as many more to Holeb Pond. These 
lots are about all the young fish left to be — 

SPECIAL. 


Big Output of Salmon Fry. 


From the present outlook more young salmon fry will 
be turned into the Columbia River this fall than ever 
before in one year. Master Fish Warden Van Dusen has 
returned to Astoria from visiting the hatcheries on the 
Clackamas and Sandy rivers. He found that the State 
hatchery on the Clackamas will have about 4,000,000 eggs, 
and that on the Sandy 2,000,000. The United States 
hatchery on the former river is expected to turn out 8,000.- 
ooo. The total amount of young fish which will be turned 
into the Columbia River this year is estimated at about 
60,000,000, of which experts believe that at least one- 
tenth will go to sea, mature and return to this river. At 
the present time the annual pack of the Columbia River, 
allowing three salmon to the case, represents about 1,000,- 
ooo fish. Sixty times this amount will be released this 
year, with a good prospect of 6,000,000 returning. This 
estimate, of course, does not take into consideration any 
but artificially propagated fish. With the agencies now at 
work the output of the hatcheries in another year should 
be nearly double that of the present.—Portland Oregonian. 


“My Angling Friends.” 


West WINstep, Conn.—I am much pleased that you 
have published ““My Angling Friends,” for which I inclose 
$2. “Men I Have Fished With” and “My Angling 
Friends” are almost priceless to those of us who have 
been among the scenes and have known the men Mr. 
Mather has so aptly described. It is sad to think that we 
never shall have anything more from his pen. 





C. S. Foster. 
Che Kennel. 
ae 
Fixtures, 
BENCH SHOWS. F 


Nov. 27-30.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Dog Show Assuwcia- 
tion’s third annual show. 

Dec. 15.—New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ 
America’s inaugural dog show. 

1902. 

Feb. 4-6.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island Kennel Club’s annual 

show. George D. Miller, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 12.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s thir- 
teenth annual trials.—W. B. Wells, Hon, Sec’y. : 

Nov. 12.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
F. M. Chapin, Sec’y, Pine Meadow, Conn. 

Nov. 19.—Robinson, I1l.—Illinois Field Trial Association's third 
annual trials. W. R. Green, Sec’y. 

Nov. 19.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial 
trials. R. Baughan, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov, 20.—Manor, L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s annual field 
trials. R. E. Westlake, Sec’y. 

Nov. 23.—Newton, N, C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty- 
third annual trials. 5, C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

Nov. 25.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association's fifth 


annual trials. L. S, Eddins, Sec’y. 
Nov, —.—Paris, 


Mo.—Interstate Championship Field Trial As- 
sociation’s inaugural trials follow M. F. if A. trials. 

Dec. 2.—Glasgow, Mo.—Western Field Trial 
augural trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. 

ec. 4-7.—American Pointer Championship Field Trial Asso- 

ciation’s inaugural trials. Robert L. Dall, Sec’y. 

Dec, 11.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s second 
annual trials. Dr, F. W. Samuels, Sec’y. 


Monongahela Field Trial Club’s 
Trials. 


SENECAVILLE, O.—The seventh annual trials of the 
Monongahela Field Trial Club began Oct. 29 with the 
Membership Stake, this being the first time a members’ 
stake was run by this club. The trials were advertised 
to begin on Tuesday. The club therefore decided to use 
Monday for a members’ stake, and to draw the grounds. 
It proved a wise move on the part of the club, as the 
grounds change each year by reason of cultivation. This 
enabled the judges to look over the grounds. There 
were five entries, drawn to run as follows: 

Rod's Chic with Spectacle. 

Mars Chan with Hal’s Hope. 

Dan Shirley a bye. 

Result: Hal's Hope first, Rod’s Chic second, Mars 
Chan third. 

The Derby was drawn ‘Monday night, and had twenty- 
six starters, as follows: 5 

Gipsy Maid, setter, with Miss Wickliffe. setter. 

Jingo’s Nellie II., pointer, with Piet Joubert, pointér. 

Dick Darrah, setter, with Penn Earl, setter. 

Winnie D. II., setter, with Verona W. Gladstone, setter. 

Rod’s Dick Byers, setter, with Honest John, pointer. 

Diomed, setter, with Verona P. Gladstone, setter. 

Tony von Puhl, pointer, with Brimstone, pointer. 

Duchess Honor Bright. setter. with Col. Sport, setter, 

Hopeless, setter, with Count Oakley, setter, 

Sister Babe, setter, with Mark’s Sport, setter. 

Blue Dan Stone, setter, with Major S., pointer, ’ 
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Cuba, Jr., pointer, with Big Injun, setter. 

True Blue, setter, with Lena Antonio, setter. 

The attendance was large. Among those presert were: 
C. K. Brown, Franklin, Pa.; W. P. Austin, C. R. Austin, 
Mansfield, Pa.; D. H. Darrah, Bellaire. O.; J. W. Phil- 
lips, New Wilmington, Pa.; Robett Gibbs, Homestead, 
Pa.; M. N. Cecil, Wheeling, W. Va.; G. O. Smith, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; H. E. Carroll, Middleburg, O.; 
Macabee Shaw, New Comerstown, O.; G. I. Hammond, 
Canton, O.; John Morledte, New Bedford, O.; Jos. 
Brown, Middlebranch. O.; G. E. Gates, Marietta, O.; 
Major J. M. Taylor, New York; N. Wallace, Farming- 
ton, Conn.; W. S. Bell, Pittsburg, Pa.; W. H. Beazell, 
Mrs. W. H. Beazell, Homestead, Pa.; A. M. Wise, Litch- 
field, O.; Nat. B. Nesbitt, Chesterville, Miss.; D. C. 
White, F. H. Gilchrist, Alabama; Dick Fox, Har- 
risburg; A. C. Peterson, Homestead, Pa.; C. S. 
Walker, Uhrichsville,°O.; R. M. Dodge, Bakersfield, 
Cal.; Frank Richards, Stewart, Minn.; A. B. Caldwell, 
Alledonia, O.; Harry Brown, Albany, O.; E. D. Garr, 
Louisville, O.; Tide Houston, Logan, O.; J. Bell, Car- 
michaels, Pa.; C. W. Tway, Irwin, O.; A. Albaugh, 
Farmington, Mo.; W. W. Updike, Robinson, Ill.; A. B. 
Ferguson and T. J. Day, Senecaville, O. 

The weather was warm and dry—conditions that made 
the work very difficult—the scent being poor. 

The club provided the teams for conveying the dogs 
to and from the grounds, same as last year. The stakes 
were skillfully judged and handled. Every dog was 
given a thorough trial. The judges were: Major J. M. 
Taylor, New York; N. Wallace, Farmington, Conn., and 
W. S. Bell, Pittsburg, Pa. Their decisions gave univer- 
sal satisfaction, as no word of complaint was heard. 

The club has made another forward step by abolishing 
the useless rule of requiring first and second dogs to be 
run together. 

The Derby had twenty-six starters, and was won by Miss 
Wickliffe, a black, white and tan setter of medium size, full 
of quality, speed and range, working earnestly and in- 
dependently, carrying a high head and going to her game 
promptly. She was closely pressed for the place by Cuba. 
Jr.. a liver and white pointer, owned by the Stockdale 
Kennels, Bakersfield, Cal.; he is an earnest worker, han- 
dles easily, and is perfectly broken. Gipsy Maid, orange 
and white setter, is a diligent searcher, ranging fast and 
wide, employing every minute looking for game; is 
staunch and steady. Sister Babe, black, white and tan 
setter, shared third, equal with Gipsy Maid, is a bitch of 
wonderful speed. When her handler brought her up for 
the start, he held her in his arms. Some one asked him 
if this was to be a flying start; he nodded assent. When 
she was loosed it looked as near flying as possible as she 
darted away; her speed was well maintained. 

The All-Age Stake had thirty starters—sixteen setters 
and fourteen pointers—but when finished it looked like a 
pointer stake, and certainly was a pointer victory, as 
first, second and third were won by pointers. 

King Cyrano, first, is a lemon and white pointer dog 
of grand style and intelligence; he is perfectly trained 
and thoroughly reliable. 

Alix If., liver and white pointer, winner of second, is 
a grand bitch, fast and wide; withal, she hunts well to 
the gun. 

Queen Mab, third. is a liver and white pointer of good 
range and speed, and fairly won her place by good, clean 
work. 

Lad of Jingo, unplaced, is a dog of rare quality, but 
was unfortunate in not getting on birds in either heat. 
He is a dangerous competitor in any company and at all 
times. There were a number of very high-class dogs in 
this stake that were unplaced, and when they meet again 
conditions may change the order of their positions. 

The purse was $800—$4o0 in each stake—divided as fol- 
lows: $200 first, $125 second, $75 third. The club is pros- 
perous, having a good balance in the treasury. 


The Derby. 


Gipsy Maid, orange and white English setter bitch, 
handled by A. C. Peterson, and Miss Wickliffe, black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, handled by A. M. 
Wise. were put down in wheat stubble at 7:45, and ran 
until 8:27, both good speed and range. Two bevies of 
birds were flushed; on the singles Gipsy got two points, 
Miss Wickliffe one. Both steady. 

Jingo’s Nellie II., black and white pointer bitch, handled 
by Harry Brown, and Piet Joubert, black and white 
pointer dog, handled by Nat. B. Nesbitt, were put down in 
cornfield at 8:35. Piet flushed a bevy, and afterward 
pointed a single. Nellie backed. Up at 9:29. 

Dick Darrah, black, white and tan English setter, 
handled by A. B. Ferguson, and Penn Earl, black, white 
and tan English setter, handled by Dick Fox, were cast 
off at 9:30 in stubble, and worked in weed field and 
woods. Dick found and pointed a bevy; Earl backed: 
both steady; worked on the singles. Earl secured two 
points, both steady to wing and shot. Up at 10:29. 

Winnie D. II.. black, white and tan English setter bitch, 
handled by A. B. Ferguson, and Verona W. Gladstone. 
lemon and white English setter bitch, handled by Frank 
Richards, were cast off in cornfield at 10:36. Verona 
flushed a bevy, pointed a single, which she flushed before 
her handler reached her. Winnie best in range and style. 
Up at 11:15. 

Rod’s Dick Byers. black, white and tan English setter, 
handled by Wm. Walker, and Honest John, black and 
white pointer, handled by Jack Bell, were cast off in 
clearing at 2:10. Up at 2:40, neither showing any merit. 
Dick was sick, and permission was granted to take him 
up. 

Diomed, black, white and tan English setter, handled 
by E. D. Garr, and Verona P. Gladstone, black, white 
and tan English setter, handled by Frank Richards, were 
put down in large weed field. and worked to stubble. 
Diomed pointed twice; no birds flushed to points, but a 
bevy was flushed by handlers a short distance from where 
point was established. Verona best in speed and range. 
No opportunity on birds. Ran from 2:45 until 3:35. 
_Tony von Puhl, liver pointer dog, handled by E. D. 
Garr. and Brimstone, black and white pointer dog, 
handled by W. H. Beazell. Cast off in large bottom at 
3:45. Both started well, but soon slowed down. Brim- 
stone pointed bevy in good style, and afterward a single, 


*which Tony flushed. Brimstone steady. Up at 4:15. 


Duchess Honor Bright, black, white and tan English 
setter bitch, handled by Harry Brown, and Col. Spot, 
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black, white and tan English setter dog, handled by A. M. 
Wise, ran from 4:15 to 4:30. Taken up on account of 
darkness. ; 

Wednesday, weather warm and dry. While the early 
hours were comfortable, the noon hours became oppres- 
sive. " 

Duchess and Col. Spot were put down in orchard to 
finish their heat, and ran from 6.45 until 7:30. No birds 
were found. Both good speed and range. Col. Spot best. 

Hopeless, black, white and tan English setter bitch, 
handled by A. C. Peterson, and Count Oakley, black, 
white and tan English setter dog, handled by C. W. 
Tway, were cast off at 7:45 in large, open field. | Hopeless 
cut out the work in earnest, but did no bird work. 
Count Oakley flushed one bevy, then across the creek 
pointed a bevy staunchly, and on singles got one good 
point. Up at 8:40. - 

Sister Babe, black, white and tan English setter, 
handled by EF. D. Garr, and Mark's Sport, orange and 
white English setter, handled by A. Albaugh, were put 
down in same field where Hopeless and Oakley were 
taken up, and Sister Babe made’ her flying start, and 
was soon on a good bevy point. Mark backed. Taken 
on singles, Sister Babe dropped to point. Mark backed, 
broke his back and pointed a different bird. Babe — 
and Mark unsteady to flush. Down from 8:41 to 9:18. 

Blue Danstone, blue belton English setter, handled 
by H. J. Gilchrist, and Major S., black and white 
pointer, handled by A. C. Peterson. Ran from 9:24 until 
10:05. Nothing found; neither showed merit. 

Cuba, Jr., liver and white pointer, handled by R. M. 
Dodge, and Big Injin, black, white and tan English setter, 
handled by W. H. Beazell, ran in open woods and large 
weed field. Cuba found and pointed two bevies, Big 
Injin backed both points. Both steady. Cuba made 
excusable flush of a single in very heavy cover: Down 
at 10:22; up 10:55. Cuba was very industrious, with 
good range and speed. , 

True Blue, black, white and tan English setter, handled 
by D. C. White, and Lena Antonio, black, white and tan 
English setter, handled by T. J. Day, were cast off in 
large bottom land at 10:57, and ran until 11:45 without 
finding. Both displayed good range and searching: qual- 
ities. 

Second Series. 

Miss Wickliffe and Winnie D. II. started at 3:55; up 
at 4:25. Miss Wickliffe made one good bevy point and 
one single-bird point. Steady to shot and wing. Winnie 
flushed one single. Both good speed and range; Miss 
Wickliffe best. wee 

Verona P. Gladstone with Brimstone ran an indifferent 
heat; neither up to first trial. Nothing found. Down 
at 2:25; up at 3:00. 

Piet Joubert with Dick Darrah. Joubert ranged out 
and hunted well, excelling Dick in every way. Down 
from 3:05 to 3:35. 

Gypsy Maid, with Jingo’s Nellie II, was started at 
3:36, and ran until 3:51. Gypsy soon proved best in 
every way, outclassing her competitor. 

Thursday, weather still, drv and warm. 

Cuba, Jr.. with Sister's Babe, ran an even race in 
range, speed and covering ground. Although no birds 
were found, both will certainly be carried further. Down 
at 6:55; up at 7:25. 

Lena Antonio and Penn Earl ran from 7:25 to 7:45. 
Nothing found, and both fell behind their first trial. 

Count Oakley and Duchess Honor Bright both failed to 
embrace opportunities on birds, and are out of further 
competition. Down from 7:46 to 8:16. 

Col. Spot, with Hopeless, ran 38 minutes in good 
ground, and both went well. A bevy was seen in the 
air. Both dogs out of sight and could not tell which 
was responsible. Col. Spot pointed a single; steady to 
shot. 

Mark's Sport, with True Blue, ran from 9:03 until 9:20 
in stubble. Mark pointed, jumped in and flushed, True 
Blue joining in the fun. 

A short consultation and the judges started the third 


series 
Third Series. 

Miss Wickliffe, with Sister Babe, started in stubble at 
10:15. Miss Wickliffe soon had a good, single point. 
Steady to wing. Sister Babe pointed; no birds found. 
Both maintained good speed and range. Up at 10:30. 

Piet Joubert and Cuba, Jr., started at 10:40. Joubert 
made game in oak thicket and passed beyond birds. 
Cuba, turning to left, pointed bevy staunchly. Steady 
to shot. On singles Cuba secured three good points. Up 
at 11:00. 

Gypsy Maid, with Col. Spot, ran from 11:10 until 
11:40. Both sustained their former speed and range. 
Col. Sport was hard to keep on the course. 

Hopeless was put on marked birds to give her an 
opportunity on game. She flushed and chased, putting 
herself out of the race. 

The judges, after a short consultation, announced the 
winners as follows: Miss Wickliffe, first; Cuba, Jr., 
second; Gypsy Maid and Sister’s Babe, third. 

After lunch the All-Age Stake was started, with thirty 
entries, as follows: 

Elena B. Rush, pointer, with Sport’s Maid, setter. 

Nightingale, setter, with Queen Mab, pointer. 

Jingo Charlie, pointer. with Eve Jingo, pointer. 

Paul Boone, setter, with Petronella, pointer. 

Verona Beauty, setter, with King Rap, Jr., pointer. . 

Alix II., with Antonio Chance, setter. 

Della Blade, setter, with Verona Diablo, setter. 

Dolly Manners, setter, with Hal’s Hope, setter. 

Annie B., setter, with Dot’s Daughter, setter. 

Gorham’s Jing, pointer, with Verona Cap, setter. 

Rip Tick, pointer, with Daughter Noble, setter. 

Gray's Pearl, pointer, with Bow’s Son, pointer. 

King Cyrano, pointer, with Pride’s Blanche, setter. 

Lad of Jingo, pointer, with Warsong, setter. 

True Blue. setter, with Sam’s Bow, pointer. 

Elma B. Rush, a liver and white pointer, handled by 
E. D. Garr, and Sport’s Maid. a black, white and tan 
English setter, and handled by C. W. Tway. were started 
at 2:01 in a large weed field, and ran until 2:55. Elma 
hest in range, speed and searching. She flushed one bevy. 
No work on singles. 

Nightingale. a black, white and tan English setter, 
handled by Dick Fox, and Queen Max, a liver and white 
pointer, handled by Tide Houston, were cast off on the 
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Doyle place at 2:56 in a large, open bottom, and ran 
until 3:42. After crossing the road Queen Mab found 
and pointed a- bevy, Nightingale backing. Nightingale 
found and pointed two bevies, Queen Mab backing both 
times. Queen found and pointed one i oe one single. 
Both dogs have good range and speed. Up at 3:42. 

Jingo Charlie, a liver and white pointer dog, handled 
by Nat B. Nesbitt, and Eve Jingo, a liver and white 
pointer, handled by Tide Houston, were sent away at 
3:45 in large stubble, and working toward a large weed 
field. In some willows on the edge a bevy was nicely 
pointed by Jingo Charlie, and backed by Eve Jingo; 
both steady to wing and shot. Birds not followed. In 
large, open stubble, Jingo Charlie pointed another bevy; 
steady to wing; and then Jingo Charlie pointed two 
singles and Eve Jingo one single. Both dogs backed and 
both were steady to shot and wing. Up at 4:18. 


Friday. 


The sun shone out bright and warm, and the dry 
weather continued. The heat seemed more oppressive to- 
day than any day since the trials began. 

Verona Beauty, an orange and white setter, handled 
by Harry Brown, and King Rap, Jr., liver and_ white 
pointer, handled by G. E. Gates, were cast off at 7 
o’clock in an orchard. They ran until 7:30 without find- 
ing, neither of them showing much merit. 

Paul Boone, a black, white and tan setter, handled by 
T. J. Day, and Petronella, a liver and white pointer, 
handled by R. M. Dodge, were cast off in a large corn 
bottom at 7:33. Both showed good speed and range. 
Paul Boone the best. They hunted until 8:28, and were 
then taken up. 

Alix II., a liver and white pointer, handled by Nat. B. 
Nesbitt, and Antonio Chance, an orange and white setter, 
handled by A. B. Ferguson, were sent off at 8:30 in an 
open stubble. Alex ranged good, and was seen on bevy 
point, and was backed by Chance. Both steady to shot. 
The course was changed up a big bottom, which they 
hunted without finding birds. Both showed good speed 
and range. Taken up at 9:08. 

Della Blade, a liver and white setter, handled by A. B. 
Caldwell, and Verona Diablo, a black, white and tan 
setter, handled by Frank Richards, were cast off in a 
large cornfield at 9:25. Diablo flushed one bevy. About 
fifty yards distance he pointed another bevy, which Della 
Blade had passed. Steady to shot. Both were fair in 
range and speed. Up at 10:22. 

Dolly Manners, a black, white and tan setter, handled 
by W. H. Beazell, and Hal’s Hope, a black and white set- 
ter, handled by A. C. Peterson, were cast off in a large 
weed field at 10:30. Both dogs started fast and wide, and 
were soon found in a thicket, from where a bevy was seen 
to flush. Hal made one point on a single, and Dolly 
was not near enough to back. The course was then 
changed toward the road, and the weather was more 
oppressive. The dogs were taken up at 11:22, and the 
party went to lunch. 

After lunch, at 12:50, Annie B., a black, white and tan 
setter, handled by A. M. Wise, and Dot’s Daughter, an 
orange and white English setter, handled by W. H. 
Beazell, were started in the same field where the former 
brace of dogs had finished. They worked through this 
and open woods into a field of stubble. Dot’s Daughter 
made two points, to which no birds could be found. An- 
nie B. was fast in range and speed, and worked her 
ground with good judgment. Taken up at 1:43. 

Gorham’s Jingo, a liver and white pointer, handled by 
E. D. Garr, and Verona Cap, a lemon and white pointer, 
handled by Frank Richards, were started on the Miley 
place and worked toward town. Jingo pointed twice, to 
which no birds could be found. Cap backed to order and 
Jingo again pointed, but no birds were raised. About 
fifty’ yards away Cap pointed a bevy and Jingo backed, 
both dogs being steady to shot and wing. They ran from 
2:03 to 3:07. 

Rip Tick, a black and white pointer, handled by C. W. 
Tway, and Daughter Noble, a black, white and tan 
setter, handled by W. H. Beazell, were started at 3:08 in 
a large cornfield. Both started out well, and before going 
a hundred yards Rip was on point and Daughter Noble 
ordered up to back. Cast on opposite side of bevy and 
pointed; moved in and flushed two birds; balance of 
bevy near Rip. Both steady. Worked on singles; each 
pointed twice. Daughter Noble is best in speed and 
range. 

Gray’s Pearl, a liver and white pointer, handled by A. M. 
Wise, and Bow’s Son, a liver and white pointer, handled 
by R. M. Dodge, were cast off in a stubble field at 3:51. 
Pearl flushed a bevy. and Bow’s Son flushed a single. 
Both fair in pace and range. Up at 4:25. 


Saturday. 


Weather was cold and frosty. An early start was 
made. King Cyrano, a lemon and white pointer, handled 
by W. W. Updike, and Pride’s Blanche, a black, white 
and tan setter, handled by A. B. Ferguson, were cast 
off at 6:12, and ran until 6:56 without finding birds. 
Cyrano ranged fast and wide, and hunted out a lot of 
territory. Pride’s Blanche went well at times, and at 
times pottered considerably. 

Lad of Jingo, a liver and white pointer dog, handled by 
A. Albaugh, and War Song, a black and white setter, 
handled by W. H. Beazell. were started at 7:05 in a 
stubble field. Jingo led off at a good pace, and War 
Song followed for about ten minutes, when he gave it up 
and hunted independently for the remainder of the heat. 
It ended at 7:55. No birds were found. Lad of Jingo 
had a good pace. and covered the country well. War 
Song has only a fair pace and range. 

True Blue, a black, white and tan setter, handled by 
D. C. White. and Sam’s Boy, a liver and white pointer 
handled by R. N. Dodge, were started in a large, open 
bottom. Soon after starting True ‘Blue got lost in a 
thicket. Sam’s Bow was sent on the course, and True 
Blue was soon brought around the thicket. Two bevies 
of birds were flushed, but were not followed, -because they 
crossed the creek. Down at 8:10%and up at 8:52. Only 
fair in range and pace. 

Second Series. 

Annie B., with Dolly Manners, was put down in corn 
bottom at 9:20. Dolly found and pointed two singles and 
one bevy. Annie B. flushed one and two. Both had 
good pace and range. Up at 10 o'clock, 
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Paul Boone and Hal’s Hope were cast off at 10:15 and 
ran until 10:40. Both went fast and wide. Hal’s Hope 
kept to the course, while Paul Boone seemed to be out 
for a run. - 

Alix II. and Diablo were put down in a large weed field 
and hunted into a stubble field. Alix II. pointed a bevy 
staunchly. Steady to shot. Birds not followed. They 
ran from 10:40 to 11:07. Alix II. was the best in every 
way, sustaining the former trials. 

Nightingale and Jingo Charlie were next cast off at 
11:20, and Jingo Charlie flushed a bevy. Worked on 
singles, each secured a point. Nightingale also flushed 
one bevy, but the birds were not followed. 

Rip Tick and Antonio Chance started at 11:45, and 
ran until 12:07. Rip pointed a bevy and Chance, brought 
up, shared the bevy point. On singles Chance got one 
point, and both were steady to shot. 

Lad of Jingo and King Cyrano were put down at 1:40, 
and both started out at a good pace. In a few minutes 


_ Cyrano was on a nice point, which Jingo backed. Both 


were steady to shot. The birds flew among the horse- 
men and were not followed. The course was then 
changed. In a stubble field Cyrano pointed another bevy, 
which Jingo backed. Both had good speed and .range 
throughout heat. Up at 2:18. 

Elma B. Rush and Queen Mab started at 2:15, with 
good speed and range, which they maintained throughout 
the heat. Queen Mab found and pointed two bevies. 
Elma B. backed both points. Up at 2:47. 

Petronella and Verona Cap were called at 2:55 and 
ran until 3:10 without finding birds. This ended the 
second series. A short consultation of the judges fol- 
lowed and they announced King Cyrano as first, Alix IT. 
second and Queen Mab third. 





National Beagle Trials. 


Tue field trials of the National Beagle Club of Amer- 
ica were run on the estates of Messrs. T. F. Hitchcock 
and W. C. Whitney. The judges were Messrs. T. Grif- 
fiths and T. Shallcross. In Class A, beagles, 13 to 15 
inches, the winners were: First, J. L. Kernochan’s Fa- 
brian (Fearless—Florist); second, C. H. Stevenson’s 
Swifter (Lee III.—Beauty) ; third, J. H. Caswell’s Lot- 
tery (Langdon’s Jack—Fan). 

In Class AA, bitches 13 to 15 inches, the winners were: 
First, W. G. Rockefeller’s Lucy L.; second, W. G. Rocke- 
feller’s Blanche ; third, Somerset Beagles’ Flossie Tyler. 

Class B, all ages, was for dogs 13 inches and under, and 
resulted as follows: First, Waldingfield Beagles’ Orator ; 
second, Wharton Beagles’ Wharton Champion; third, 
George Post’s Rector; reserve, Rock Ridge Kennels’ Cau- 
tion. 

Class’ BB, for bitches, 13 inches and under, resulted as 
follows: First, Bridget B.; second, Treble; third, Mad- 
cap; reserve, Ida Novice II. 

The National Challenge Pack Stakes, for packs of 
four, was won by Charles F. Brooks’ Bridget B., Bessie 
B., Bonnie B. and Cicely B. This pack also won Class 
E. for packs of four bitches, under 13 inches. 

The National Derby was won by D. F. Summer’s Flor- 
ist; second, Geo. F. Reed’s Thornfield Lester; third, D. 
F. Summer’s Frank Summers; fourth, Geo. F. Reed’s 
Toxie; reserve, J. W. Appleton’s Freedom. 

The annual election was held on Nov. 5 at Mineola. 
The following officers were elected: President, George 
B. Post, Jr., New York city; Vice-Presidents, William 
G. Rockefeller, Tarrytown; A. J. Purrington, Boston, and 
Charles R. Stevenson, Haddonfield, N. J.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, J. Miflin Wharton, Islip; Delegate to the 
American Kennel Club, J. W. Appleton, New York city; 
Executive Committee, F. E. Thurton, Islip; George F. 
Reed, Boston, and J. W. Appleton, New York city. The 
judges elected for the season were: W. G. Rockefeller, 
G. Miflin Wharton, J. W. Appleton, George F. Reed, 
George B. Post and A. J. Purrington. 





Points and Flushes. 


Mr. R. B. Morgan, his son, Mr. G. Dan Morgan, of 
Pryor Creek, I. T., informs us, died from heart disease 
after an illness of three weeks. He was about fifty-four 
years old. He was buried at Cleveland, O., on Oct. 26. 
Mr. Morgan was one of the most famous dog trainers 
of the United States. Some years ago he was a regular 
patron of field trials, North and South, but in the past 
few years he devoted his efforts mostly to breeding and 
training shooting dogs. He had a host of friends, who 
will deeply mourn his death. 


Pachting. 


Boats for the Seawanhaka Cup Trial Races. 


As the season progresses it is very evident that the 
Bridgeport Y. C. is to receive the hearty support and co- 
operation of the other clubs on Long Island Sound in its 
endeavor to. win the Seawanhaka cup. 

The races will be held under practically the same con- 
ditions as were the races this year. Several minor points 
are under consideration by the Bridgeport and Royal St. 
Lawrence yacht clubs, and as soon ‘as they are definitely 
settled the decision will be published. 

It is already assured that four boats will be built, and 
there is a possibility that three or four more may be built. 

Mr. Charles D. Mower and Mr. Albert B. Hunt will 
have a boat built from a design made by Mr. Mower. 

Mr. T. M. MacDonald, a prominent Bridgeport Y. C. 
ams has ordered a boat from Hanley at Quincy Point, 
Mass. 

A syndicate headed by Mr. De Ver H. Warner will 
have Mr. B. B. Crowninshield design a boat for them. 

Another syndicate, made up of Stamford and Bridge- 
port yachtsmen, will have a boat built by one of their 
local builders from designs made by one of the gentle- 
men interested in her. 

Mr. L. D. Huntington, of New Rochelle, is working on 
the design of a boat for this class, and it is expected that 
he will close the order shortly. Mr. Huntington has 








had considerable experience with boats for the Seawan- 
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haka cup trials, and if he does turn out a boat it is be- 
lieved that she will make an excellent showing. 

Mr. H. P. Clark, of the White Bear Y. C., is consider- 
ing sending a boat on from the West. The yachtsmen 
on White Bear Lake have made great advancement in the 
designing of fast skimming dishes, and it is hoped that a 
boat may come from White Bear in order that compari- 
sons can be made with our Eastern boats of the same 
type. 


Aloha and Lady Godiva. 


SATURDAY, June 29, the third and last day of the series 
of races held by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. off 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound, was made most inter- 
esting by a match race between the American auxiliary 
Aloha, owned by Messrs. D. W. and A. C. James, and 
the English auxiliary Lady Godiva, which boat at that 
time was owned by Mr. H. C. House, but has since been 
sold to Mr. Tracy Dows, ; 

It is seldom that one sees these boats under sail alone, 
and it is unusual for them to race against one another. 
For this reason we. believe that the accompanying picttire 
of Aloha and Lady Godiva will be of very general inter- 
est. Aloha won the race. 

Aloha is an auxiliary screw brigantine. She was de- 
signed by Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & €rane, and was built of steel in 18909 
by Messrs. J. N. Robins & Co. at Brooklyn. She is 16oft 
over all, 139ft. waterline, 27ft. beam and 14%. draft. 

Lady Godiva is a steel auxiliary topsail schooner. She 
was designed by Mr. St. Claire Byrne and built by Messrs. 
Laird Brothers at. Birkenhead in 1890. She is 138ft. 
waterline, 23ft. beam and draws 13.35ft. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Nov. 11.—The past week has been a very quiet 
one for Eastern yachtsmen. Work in the shops has not 
yet commenced to be heavy, although it is expected that 
within a few days things will commence to boom. The 
designers have been busy since the close of the racing sea- 
son, and there is no doubt that there will be enough 
new ones to keep all the builders busy. 

Perhaps the most wonderful feature that has been shown 
thus far is the great interest that has been aroused in 
the -Y. R. A. restricted 21-footers. Burgess has received 
an order for another of these boats, making three that 
will come from his board. For whom she will be de- 
signed and built is another one of those mysteries with 
which this class is surrounded, and it is likely that she 
will remain a dark horse until the work of constructidén 
has been started on the rest of‘the new ones for the class. 
It has developed within a few days that two more new 
ones for this class will probably be heard from. It will 
undoubtedly be the largest class of 21-footers that. has 
ever been seen in Massachusetts Bay. 

There were still many yachts at their mooring in Dor- 
chester Bay last week, but undoubtedly the cold wave, 
which struck Boston yesterday, will drive these hardy 
mariners to the beach or basin. The first bunch of yachts 
to be.put out in the spring is generally seen in Dorchester 
Bay, and it is always in these waters that the last straggler 
is seen late in the fall. The yacht clubs in the vicinity 
are not closed soon after the sailing season is ended, but 
are kept open all winter. Every day and evening a few 
members may be found in each, while on Sunday there 
is sure to be a gathering. They arrive early in the morn- 
ing and by noon there is scarcely a subject connected with 


yachting that has not been thoroughly gone over, City 
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Point was the birthplace of yachting in New England, and 
it is quite probable that there is no other place on the 
coast where such a large aggregation of practical yachts- 
men may be found. 

Strangely enough, there have been very few yachts for 
the Y. R. A. restricted classes built and owned by mem- 
bers of the clubs at City Point or Dorchester. The ma- 
jority of the yachts are cruisers, which are raced only in 
the handicap classes. On both sides of the bay there are 
classes of sailing tenders which take the place of the 
15ft. over all class, which was so popular in these waters 
only a few years ago. The sailing tender class was 
started by the South Boston Y. C. three years ago, and 
was the cause of the development of the one-design sail- 
ing tender class at the Savin Hill Y. C. this season. A 
series of races was sailed between the South Boston Y. C. 
tenders for the championship, which was won by Eugene 
E. Merrill. The championship was awarded on points— 
10 for first, 6 for second, 4 for third, 2 for start and 3 
for finish. The record of each boat is as follows, the 
boats having no names, are known by the names of their 
owners: 


Name. Points. 
PRMD NSE. oo s n cc ccc cccces towne 52 
Ne ee ORD, 5c oh oa ne pee secscens 50 
eg a RE en ere 41 
elec RAMAN crs 2086s SIH EETT TIT 37 
Oe Say, Serre 24 
ay yg a eee 16 


In former years there was a class of boats 15ft. over all, 
most of which were owned by members of the Mosquito 
Fleet Y. C.; in fact, it was to foster small boat racing 
that the Mosquito Fleet Y. C. was organized, and that 
is where it gets its name. Since the advent of great over- 
hangs, interest in the class has been lost. Like the sailing 
tenders now, this class of the old days was raced mostly 
by the youngsters, and some of the cleverest racing skip- 
pers in the East had their first schooling in these little 
boats. A good school it was, too, for the skill required 
in keeping one of them on her feet and making her go 
was much greater than is necessary in any of the modern 
restricted classes. They invariably carried very large 
rigs. One of the most misproportioned was that of the 
Skipper. She was 14ft. 11in. on top, but her main boom 
was 22ft. and her jib 17ft. on the foot, truly a marvelous 
amount of sail for so small a craft. It was expected that 
this class, with a 15ft. over all limit would be revived 
again by the Colonial Y. C., many of whose members 
raced the little fellows in former years, but nothing has 
been heard of it up to date. The class is probably extinct, 
but there are few of the yachtsmen who will forget Tan- 
trum, Katydid, Bessie, Princess, Skipper, Midget, Nellie, 
Baby and many others of the Mosquito Fleet. 

The work of breaking up Independence was finished last 
week. Her frames and floor plates are lying all about the 
west shop at Lawley’s, but her plating has been carefully 
laid away. Because the easiest and best method of taking 
her apart, that of cutting away the rivets, and all of her 
plates laid away systematically and whole, that they 
would be more saleable articles, one scribe has discovered 
that this looks like grounds sufficient for the belief that 
she will be rebuilt from the same plates and frames. Poor 
old Independence! She is not allowed to rest quietly ‘in 
her grave. There does not seem much likelihood of her 
coming to life again, either with old plates or new ones. 

Among the new orders of the Boston designers are 
several cruisers, the yawl being the popular type. Small 
Bros. have two, one an auxiliary, soft. on the waterline, 
and the other a sailing yawl, 31ft. on the waterline. . Both 


are wonderful examples of what can be done in getting a 
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large amount of room below decks. Starling Burgess has 
turned out a 30ft. yawl for his uncle, Vice-Com. Walter 
Burgess, which should prove a comfortable cruiser. Com 
Burgess intended building a yaw] 28ft. 6in. on the water 
line, rating 25ft., Y. R. A. rules, to see what could be 
done with this type in the restricted class, but he later 
decided to add to the waterline and get a straight cruiser 
The new boat is 30ft. on the waterline, 43ft. gin. over 
all, 11ft. 10in. beam and 4ft. 8in. draft. She is a center 
board and there is much bulk to her hull, her displacement 
being 23,00olbs., but her appearance above water will not 
indicate this, as her freeboard is quite normal and she 
has good but very moderate overhangs. 

She is very well laid out below. There are two large 
hanging lockers, besides numerous smaller ones, while 
the space under the berths and transoms is all utilized for 
stowage. There is 6ft. 3in. headroom in the main cabin, 
which takes up most of the space under the trunk. There 
are two full-length berths on either side, in front of which 
are wide transoms. A stateroom could easily have been 
provided, but the owner desired to have the cabin open. 
There is a good galley forward, in which is a three-burner 
Primus stove, ice chest, water tank and lockers, while 
further forward is a stationary and a swinging berth 
This space will be well lighted and ventilated. Her sail 
area is 1,314 sq. ft., and is well balanced. She will carry 
a sprit topsail, the sprit being set forward of the pole 
mast. and the lower end made fast by a heel lashing, thus 
giving the appearance of a small topmast. 

Crowninshield has an order for two 30-footers for the 
Long Island Sound Yacht Racing Association. One of 
these is for De Ver H. Warner, of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
the other for T. L. Park, of New York. 

The new west wing of the South Boston Y. C.’s big 
house is fast going up, and will be entirely closed: in 
within a few weeks. It will contain several lockers, be- 
sides bowling alleys and billiard room. 

Small Bros. are turning out an open racing yawl for 
G. S. Mashek, of Cornell, Mich. She is of the semi- 
keel type, 20ft. on the line, 31ft. over all, 8ft. gin. beam 
and 2ft. 6in. draft. They also have an order for a 15- 
footer for C. H. Kelley, of the Winthrop Y. C. : 

Burgess has turned out plans for four 18ft. knockabouts, 
Y. R. A., on the same lines. They were ordered by F. 
Hopkins Smith, and are intended to form a one-design 
class at Casco Bay, but two of them will follow the 
Y. R. A. circuit next season. They are now being built 
by Graves, of Marblehead. They will have mahogany 
planking and will be finished bright. 


Joun B. Kitteen. 
Yacht Club Notes. 


At the annual election of the Jamaica Bay Y. C., the 
following officers were chosen: Com., I. R. Jagger; Vice- 
Com., William Schoer; Rear-Com., Joseph F. Sabin: 
Fleet Capt., A. P. Marion; Fin. Sec’y, A. C. Christopher ; 
Cor. Sec’y, C. P. Daly: Treas., M. H. Christopher; mem- 
hers of the Board of Directors. John J. Jones, Benjamin 
F. Daly and James E. Lent; Chairman House Committee, 
Frederick H. Plate: Chairman of Regatta Committee, 
John C. Lefferts; Chairman of Membership Committee, 
C. V. Dykeman; Chairman Entertainment Committee. 
James E. O’Donnell. Owing to the fact that the proposed 
7oft. highway, which the P. H. Flynn syndicate are 
building across the waters of Jamaica Bay. will cut the 
present course in two and make it very difficult to hold 
regattas, it was decided to move the club house, float 
and estate nearer the ocean. Several sites were visited, 
= - one that found the most favor was at Rockaway 
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TWENTY-FIVE-FOOT WATERLINE FAST CRUISER—SALL PLAN. 


T wenty-five-foot Waterline Fast 
Cruiser. : 


Tue plans of the 25ft. waterline sloop that appear in 
this issue were made by Mr. William H. Hand, Jr.. of 
New Bedford, Mass The boat was designed for Mr. 
J. C. Hartwell, of Providence, R. L, and she was built 
by Messrs. Read Brothers, of Fall Rivér, Mass. The 
owner wanted a comfortable boat with large cabin accom- 
modation, but still with some speed. The designer has 
met the owner's requirements, and the boat has proven 
herself fast, as well as comfortable. 

Below decks the boat is most roomy, and the cabin has 
been laid out to give the greatest possible comfort to four 
people while cruising. A 12ft. transom runs along each 
side of the cabin, arranged so that two persons can sleep 
on each side. The cabin floor is 3ft. gin. wide, .and there 
is 5ft. r1in. headroom under the cabin trunk, while un- 
der skylight there is 6ft. 4in. headroom. There are two 
lockers in the after end of the cabin. In the forward 
end on the starboard side is the sideboard and book 
shelves, while opposite on the port side is a hanging 
locker. The toilet room, which is forward of the cabin 
on the starboard side, is furnished with a closet and 
a folding basin. Lockers for linen, etc., are located in 
the toilet room. On the port side of the boat opposite the 
toilet room is the galley. which is fitted with the usual 
ice chest, dish and provision lockers, and stove. In the 
forecastle there is a pipe berth and ample room for the 
storage of lamps, paint, etc. The dimensions are: 
Length — 

Over all 


PE EO ee . goft. 8 in. 
OE es a cash kc tivan's ms ects 2sft. 
Overhang— 
Bow bee diene e ces ft. 1Yein. 
RA eee: a Meee ae etre Pat Sft. 6!4in. 
Beam— 
muatoibe’ 5.64545. , 1oft. 5 in. 
W.L 


gft. 10%4in. 
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Draft- - 
ik SEE Gs Soc ag sass eweean Sab eae 2it. 634in. 
RRS on stsw nde’ ah S5 vay 505 nae sl 
EE MD ooh 0k3hs sta ed ano amet 7it. 6 in. 

lreeboard 

BE ni nxs'aateg isthe Sutil Vols ailbon's. @ientenich 3it. 44in. 
ON, aint oo luo CEDIA Vinh ats Ae Oe 2ft. 63gin. 
TU oc cy agit spears ahem lant ik la 2ft. 3%in. 

Sail Area 
SEMEL 5c: 6 04 8.0.04 cwenae st ecale bal 775 sq. ft. 
BOD cub adcans su hanicgh nos baugl ite 6 ck 

UN ie ee arts ke. nd oe 943 sq. ft. 

URINE os os vax ok haley ho abet oa ene 12,819lbs. 

NEE... 060 > ceninchad shee ahaa 5,000lbs. 


The cockpit is watertight and very roomy. The deck 
and flooring of cockpit are of pine laid in narrow strips, 
The boat. is strongly constructed throughout, the entire 
frame being of white oak; the planking is of tin. long 
leaf pine. The cabin house and cockpit are finished in 
mahogany. The lead keel is fastened to the boat with 
Tobin bronze bolts. . 

The centerboard is small and houses in a slot cut in 
the lead and wooden keels. Although the centerboard 
does not interfere in any way with the cabin accommoda- 
tion, it is a question whether it is large enough to be of 
material benefit. The centerboard pennant will lead un- 
der the cockpit floor to after end of cockpit; so that the 
man at the wheel can easily control the board without 
leaving the helm. The board is of oak and weighted so 
that it lowers easily. A plate is placed in the cockpit 
floor just over the pipe, so that if the board gets jammed 
a rod can be run down and the board started. 


The sail plan is moderate when the power of the boat 
is considered. — 


The steel cruising schooner building by the Gas En- 
gine and Power Company and Seabu Co., is for 
Mr.George W. Weld, of Boston, the former owner of 
the schooner yacht Hildegarde, 
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Yachts in Winter Quarters. 


At Tebo's basin, South Brooklyn, the following yachts 
are laid up: The steam yachts Virginia, Electra, Surf, 
Leonora, Sapphire, Sultana, White Heather, Alcedo, Lav- 
rock, Nada, Arrow, Osceola, Thetis, Wadena, Kismet, 
Papoose, Linta, Buccaneer, Sentinel and Susquehanna. 
The schooner yachts Alcyon, Latona and Sylph. The 
yawls Gaviota aud Cachelot. The auxiliaries Edris, 
Satanella, Genesee and Aloha. ; 

At MclIntosh’s basin, South Brooklyn, the following 
steam yachts are laid up: Halcyon, Elsa, Priscilla, Wan- 
da, Laurena, Sappho, Lotus and Embla. The following 
schooners are also in the basin: Coronet, Orithyia, Triton, 
Laurel, Verona and Wayward. | 

The following yachts have been put in winter quarters 
at the Morse Iron Works and Dry Dock Company's basin, 
South Brooklyn: The steam yachts Vamoose, Clifton, 
Paradox, Say When, Gladys, Carmen, Scud, Seneca and 
Aileen. The schooners . Kiawasoa, Wanderer, 
Tioga, Wayfarer, Half Moon, Meteor and Julia. The 
sloops, Rosalie, Viking, Delfa, Isolde, Ulma, Mermaid, Fad, ~ 
Wasp, Cockatoo, Frolic, Minerva, Hildegard, Vinona, Ar- 
onaut, Foam, Schemer, Sayanara and Chispa. The yawls 
een. Taormina and the Cachelot, and the house-boat 

ma. 

In Manning’s Erie basin there are a large number of 
achts laid up for the winter. The steam yachts include 
Whisper, Camilla, Spindrift, Marion, Maita. Mydi2, Lu- 
cille, Avoc, Taro, Anita, Enterprise, Falcon, Aphrodite, 
Sagamore, Emeline, Conqueror, Cosette, Eliza- 
beth, Wauchusett, Neckan, Seneca and Grace R. The . 
schooners include Neara, Leslie, Fleetwing, Vesta, Cava- 
lier, Crusader, Intrepid and Fleur de Lys. Among the 
sloops are Daphne, Saracen, Kelpie and Yvette. 

T Commence Basin and Construction Comonte. of 
Greenport, N. Y., has under way the lengthening of Mr. 
William. Gillette’s house-boat Aunt Polly. She will be 
enlarged by the addition of 39ft. amidships, and the entire 
interior will he remodelled, 
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The steam yacht Turbese, N.Y.Y.C., Mr. A. Schwartz- 
mann, will be rebuilt by the same company, very little of 
the present boat being allowed to remain. The yacht 
when completed will have a flush deck and be 137ft. over 
all. The owner’s quarters will be finished in mahogany, 
maple and butternut. The deck houses, skylights, etc., 
are to be of mahogany. The after house will have stairs 
leading to the main saloon, and the forward house is to 
have a dining room and pantry, with bridge and steer- 
ing arrangement on top. . 

“Srhis company has a contract to build a cruising sloop 
yacht, 32ft. over all, 23ft. on the waterline and sft. draft. 
She will be ready for delivery in the early spring. 

The following yachts are laid up in winter quarters at 
the Greenport Basin and Construction Co.: The steam 
yachts Turbese, Aunt Polly, Willada, Altair, Magnolia, 
Alto Presto, Whim, Lucy, Claymore and Helys. The 
schooners Atlantic, Katrina, Miladi, Muriel and Fenella. 
The sloops Isolde, Effort, Mira, Bijou, Zenobia, Martha, 
Thalia, Wimpoy, Gretchen, Vorant II., Spasm, Altair, 
Marion, Senta, Katrina, Peri, Aloha, Lineta, Hebe, Sa- 
Bina, Consternation, Drone, Minnie Rogers, Surprise, 
Lynx, Natalie, Poco, Asthore, Hermes, Winnie Wish, 
Helen, Arrow and Zenita. Also the yawl Vigilant. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have sold for Mr. Mar- 
celis C. Parsons, of New York city, the 4goft. waterline 
cutter Kiaora to Mr. H. R. M. Cook. also of Ne wYork 
city. The yacht’s rig will be changed to that of a yawl, 
under direction of Mr. Charles D. Mower. She will re- 
ceive new sails aud spars. The work will be done at 
Cold Spring Harbor, where the yacht is laid up for the 


winter, 
Ree 


The steam yacht Halcyon, owned by E. C. Potter, was 
sold at auction on Nov. 6 by Adrian H. Muller & Son, 
auctioneers, at the New York Real Estate salesroom. 
Bidding was started at $1,000, and went up slowly to 
$1,700, at which price the yacht was knocked down to the 
Manning Yacht Agency. The Halcyon is 125ft. over all, 
106ft. 3in. on the waterline, 16ft. beam, and 6ft. 6in. draft. 
She has two masts, two large deck houses, four state- 
rooms and bath, and a large main saloon. Her coal 
capacity is ten tons, and her speed twelve miles. The 
Halcyon has not been in commission for the last two 
seasons. In the sale all the equipment and furnishings 
went with the yacht, including a large quantity of silver, 
linen, bedding, etc., as well as the sailing equipment. 
Manning’s Yacth Agency have sold Halcyon to Mr. F. 


F. Ames for $2,500. 
mon Ree 


The London Times states that Sir William Henry 
White, Director of Naval Construction, has resigned his 
position on account of ill health, and was not removed 
from office as the result of blunders made on the- royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert. 

nur 

Mr. Fred W. Martin, of Waukegan, Ill., has a large 
2mount of work on hand. Among the orders for yachts 
already placed are the following. A steam yacht for Mr. 


ernon C. Seaver, of Chicago, Ill., owner of the gasoline 
launch Kid that was blown up in Chicago Harbor off 





the Chi Y. C. honse last August. She will be 78ft. 
over all, . waterline. . beam and 4ft. 3in. draft. 
Mr. R. H. Adams, of Philadelphia, Pa., has ordered a 


keel schooner, which will be soft. over all, 35ft. water- 
ling, 13ft. 6in. beam and sft. 6in. draft. Mr, F. J. Rogers, 
of Chicago, Ill, has ordered a keel cutter to be 32{t. over 
all, 2rft. Gin. waterlime, 8ft. beam and sft. draft. This 
boat is designed to stand the heavy weather of Lake 
Michigan, but still to have some turn of speed. A cen- 
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terboard jib and mainsail boat has been ordered by Mr. 
W. C. Wheeler, of Ballard, Wash. This boat is goft. over 
all, 25ft. waterline and 11ft. beam. Mr. Martin has 
orders for two house-boats, and he is also designing a 
large number of smaller craft. 


Rue 


Mr. John D. Archbold has placed an order with the 
Gas Engine and Power Company and Seabury & Co., 
Morris Heights, for a steam yacht r1ooft. long. The own- 
ers’ country home is at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, and 
the yacht will be used to convey Mr. Archbold to and 
from New York city. In order to make the trip in a 
reasonable amount of time, it was necessary that the yacht 
should be fast, and a speed of twenty-one knots is guaran- 
teed. The cabins will be fairly roomy, and the dining 
room will be in the forward deck house. The saloon, 
owner’s cabin and bathroom are below decks aft, while 
the galley, officers’ and crew’s quarters will be forward 
of the engine space. The yacht will be driven by two 
triple-expansion engines and a Seabury water tube boiler. 


ZRe 


Mr, Thomsa W. Lawson, of Boston, has presented to 
the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. a $10,000 silver trophy to 
be raced for by goft. sloops. It represents a historical 
record of the past half-century of America’s Cup racing, 
and is claimed to be the most beautiful trophy of its 
kind that artists’ modelers and silversmit shhave yet pro- 
duced. It consists of a superb punch bowl stand, a set 
of drinking cups and a punch ladle. 

Each of the cups represents a chapter in yacht racing, 
and bears an etching of one of the winning years, with 
name-and date of race. as. follows: America, 1851; 
Magic, 1870; Sappho, 1871; Madeline, 1876; Mischief, 
1881; Puritan, 1885; Mayflower, 1886; Volunteer, 1887; 
Vigilant, 1893; Defender, 1895, and Columbia, 1899. 

he dimensions give an idea of their massiveness and 
extraordinary size for a work of this character. The 
bowl and stand measure 25in. in height, the bowl has a 
capacity of seventy pints—almost nine gallons—and the 
entire set contains 1.36002. of sterling silver—something 


over 113lbs. 
nee 


Mr. Thomas Ratsey, the famous English sailmaker, 
sailed for America on Nov. 9. He is coming to the 
United States to complete arrangements for opening a 
oe plant in this country. Americans wishing to 
have English sails on their boats have in many cases heen 
prevented from so doing on account of the heavy duty 
placed on them. The great cost of these sails, however, 
has not prevented a number of owners from using them 
on their boats, and Mr. Ratsey will undoubtedly do a 
large business should he carry out his project of establish- 
ing a factory in Brooklyn. 


Small Yacht Construction and 
Rigging. 
BY LINTON HOPE. 
Part Il.—Chapter Ill.—Various Rigs. 


Amonc the various types now in use on small yachts and boats 
the most popular rig for either racing or cruising is the sloop, 
whether it is of the simple, two-sailed type, as shown in No. 1 
sail plan, or the more elaborate arrangement with jackyard topsail 
and large spinnaker carried by the racing cruiser No. 2. 

Other nearly allied varieties of the No. 1 type of sloop are the 
so-called gunter lugs and Solent or Clyde lugs, in place of the 
high-peaked gaff sail of No. 1. All these three are very much 
alike, and have been developed from the old standing jug still 
used by the fishermen. This development has always been in the 
direction of higher peaked sails, with smaller and smaller propor- 
tions of the sail forward of the mast, the Clyde lug having only 
a very small piece of the sail forward, while its next stage, the 
Solent lug, has only the heel of the yard alongside the mast. and 
nothing forward of it. This heel of the yard is hauled round the 
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after side of the mast every time the boat goes about, so that it is 
always to leeward; and to do away with this the heel of the yard 
was fitted with jaws to keep it on the after part of the mast and 
alike on both tacks, the result being a combination of the old slid- 
ing gunter and the Solent lug, generally known as a gunter lug 
This sail is a great improvement on the Solent lug, but has one 
fault, and that is that the jaws occasionally get round to one side 
of the mast and stop there, 

To get rid of this very annoying habit, various plans have been 
tried, and among them the most successful is to sling the yard by 


LAYING OFF A CURVED TRANSOM. 
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a long wire span fastened to the jaws and to the usual place for 
slinging the yard, with a shackle spliced into it at a point which 
will allow the yard to sag away from the mast at the slings for 
some few inches more than its proper position for setting the sail 
the yard being drawn into the mast to the correct place by a par- 
allel line from the slings of the yard, This method answers ad- 
mirably, especially if long battens are used attached to the jaws, 
as shown in the sketch; but as it requires two lines—viz., the hal- 
yard and the parallel—it is now considered better to use two sep- 
arate halyards for throat and peak, which practically converts 
the sail into a true gaff sail, though it still has the same shape as 
before. The peak halyard is shackled to a long, tight wire span 
on the gaff, and in reefing, only the throat halyard is eased up, 
the peak halyard traveling up the wire on the gaff and always keep- 
ing the gaff at its proper angle with the mast. The throat halyard 
should be rove through a block as close to the jaws of the gaff 
as possible, to keep them from twisting round the mast; they will 
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* 
take the whole straiti of setting the sail, the peak -halyards merely 
holding the gaff into the mast. 

Tiere have been many heated arguments among experts as to 
the respective merits of gaff vs. lug or gunter lug, and the par- 
tisans of the gaffs have increased the angle of the peak till*the two 
sails are now idetitical, except in the halyard arrangements just 
mentioned. The high peaked sail, with rounded head, in No. 1 
design has proved far superior to either Solent lug or ordinary 
gaff sail, and the moment the gaff is allowed to sag away from the 
mast to an angle of 10 degrees between mast and gaff, the eft- 
ciency decreases and the boat will not point so close to the wind, 
while if the gaff or yard is brought close to the mast, as in the 
true sliding gunter, and even to a still marked degree in the 
Bermuda sail, the boat will point very high, but has lost all life 
and will not go through the water. This is the more extraordinary 
as the Bermuda sail would seem to be the logical development 
of the high peaked lug; but it has been well tried by the writer 
and others, and proved to be inferior to any of the forms of 
sail previously mentioned. 

The only objection to these high peaked gaff sails is that the 
whole of the sail area must be carried in two sails, and for cruis- 
ing purposes this is very inconvenient, on account of the long and 
heavy spars required to set enough sail to drive the boat at a fair 
pace in fine weather. For this reason an ordinary gaff sail, as in 
No. 2 design, is preferable in a larger boat because it admits of a 
snug working sail plan, which can easily be increased by means of 
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a topsail and large spinnaker when required. On the other hand, 
it is not quite so close-winded as the No. 1 sail, and with the 
extra sails, etc., entails a lot more gear. 

Among the other rigs in general use the cutter is most popular 
for racing and cruising in yachts of over 8 tons T. M., the single 
headsail of the sloop being too unwieldy in anything over this size. 
rhe cutter is practically the same in every way as No. 2 sail plan, 
except that she carries two headsails instead of one, and the outer 
sail is set flying, while the sloop’s single headsail is set on a stay. 

As the vessel increases in size the pole mast of No. 2 would give 
place to a topmast, and the whole of the gear would be more 
complicated; but, as these details do not apply to small yachts, 
there is no occasion to go further into the matter. 

\ yawl is merely a cutter or sloop with a short boom and a 
mizzen mast stepped aft of the rudder head. This is a very popular 
cruising rig, as it reduces the size of the working sails and enables 
the boat to be handled under a mizzen and headsail only. Whether 
this compensates for the trouble of setting and taking in another 
sail and looking after the extra gear is really a question for in 
dividual taste to decide; but there is no doubt that a yawl is 
inferior to a cutter to windward 

The yawl may have any of the foregoing types of sails and 
cither one or two headsails, topmast, etc., according to size and the 
owner's fancy. The size of the mizzen may also increase in pro 
portion to the other sails, to reduce the labor of working a big 
mainsail, till by stepping the mizzen mast forward of the rudder 
the rig becomes a ketch. This is considered an ideal rig for cruis 
ing by some people, but it is less efficient to windward than the 
yvawl and is very ugly, its only advantage over the yawl being 
a further reduction in size of the mainsail and increased efficiency 
when sailing under mizzen and headsails only 

This may be carried to a still further extreme by making th« 
vessel into a schooner, which is little less efficient to windward and 
much smarter looking than the ketch. A schooner is undoubtedly 
the best rig for a large, sea-going yacht, but is quite out of place 
in small craft 

Other rigs used on small boats are the balance lug, largely used 
on the Upper Thames raters; the spritsail, used on watermen’s 
boats on the Lower Thames and many other parts, and the Dip 
ping lug, used on the large fishing luggers all round the coast 
and on ships’ boats. : 

The balance lug is a very flat-setting sail, with simple gear, but 
is pressing and requires strong and heavy spars 

The spritsail is only useful for boats going alongside other ves 
sels, etc., when the sprit can be removed, leaving nothing to get 
foul aloft; it is a bad sail to windward and very pressing. 
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The dipping lug is the fiiost lifting sail known, and the gear is 
simple, but it requires a large and expert crew to work it, 


Part IIl.—Chapter IV.—Reaf Gears. 


Roller reef gears of various sorts are now in general use ir 
small yachts, whether used for racing or cruising, and Turner’s 
reefing gear for the boom is probably the best known, and most 
satisfactory. This gear is so well known as to need no special de- 
scription, and the illustration given explains itself. An older 
variety of the roller boom is simply a drum on the fore end of the 
boom in place of the ratchet and a line to roll it up, like that on a 
roller foresail. This works very well on a very small sail, but on a 
sail of over 400 sq. ft. the roller line requires something more than 
hand power to work it, and is usually taken to a winch. The 
simplest of all is merely a flat shank to the gooseneck, sliding 
easily in and out of a slotted cap on the boom end. To roll, the 
boom is pulled aft till the flat on the gooseneck shank is outside 
the cap; it is then rolled up by hand to the requisite amount and 
slipped back on the shank, the flat preventing it from turning when 
in the cap. 


There is no need to describe the varicus batten reef gears, as 


Use the line of the transom on the sheer plan as a center line 
and set off the half-breadths on deck and L.W.L, at right angles 
to this new center line, from their points of intersection with it 
on the sheer plan. 

The line of the transom should be produced downward till it 
_cuts L.W.L. and all heights above L.W.L. marked on this line, 
taking them perpendicularly to L.W.L. and setting off their dis- 
tances from the center line at right angles to the line of the 
transom from the point of intersection of the heights above L.W.L, 

If the transom is curved as well as raked, as in No. 2, it is 
usually laid off in the foregoing manner first; but such a drawing 
only gives the shape as if it had no curve, all the half-breadth 
being incorrect. ; 

To get a true drawing of it from this, a section of the curve must 
be shown forming 4 plan, of which the first drawing is an elevation. 

To obtain this section of the curve take the distance at right 
angles from the center line of the transom on the sheer plan, to 
wilee the transom and planking meet at the deck. This is the 
depth of the curve, and must be set off on the center line of the 
transom, from the point of intersection of the half-breadth line of 
the deck, and the curve drawn through this point and the half- 
breadth, set off at right angles to the center line. 


OMITTED FROM NO. 1 TABLE OF OFFSETS. 





Nos. of Sections: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Transom. 

ft. in. ft. in. :& Ge, & me 2h. Sm  & io ft. in. ft. im. ft. in. 

Half-breadths on D 1.............+. ‘ae 2 0% 2 6% 3 0% 3 3% 3 5 3 4% 3 2% 210% 2 4% 1 9% 
Half-breadths on D 2..........0000+- -1 2% 1 9% 2 2% 2 5% 2 7% 2 2% 2 6% 2 4% 21 1 8 1 3% 








Intersection of D1 with center line, 2ft. %in. above L.W.L. Intersection of D 2 with center line, 1ft. 6%in. above L.W.L. 


Round of deck beams—4%4in. in 6ft., at point of greatest beam, or %in. to lft. of beam. 
Error.—Half-breadth on L.W.L. at No. 2 section should be lft. 5%in., not Ift. 4%in., as stated. 


these are only used on canoes now and are fully illustrated in 
many of the books on that branch of the sport. 

The most important reef gear of all is the roller headsail. In 
spite of many complaints of the liability of the rollers to get out 
of order and the extra windage, etc., there is little doubt that they 
are far superior for cruising purposes to any other in yachts of 
under about 8 tons T. M. Over that size, there is much diffi- 
culty in getting the roller stiff enough without being too heavy. 

The smaller rollers should always be made of bamboo, as nearly 
parallel as possible, and the lower-end must have a firm bearing 
either on the end of the spinnaker boom or on the stemhead or 





bowsprit, according to the arrangement decided on. The lack of 
this rigid bearing at the bottom of the roller is the main cause of 
all the trouble with them, and the method illustrated will work 
without any likelihood of getting out of order if ordinary care is 
used and the following rules observed: 

Always leave the sheet very slack when it is rolled up. 

.Keep a light strain on the roller line when rolling. : 

See that the lead for the roller line is right and runs the line on 
the middle of the drum. : 

In conclusion, | must apologize for the rough-and-ready way in 
which these articles have been written, and can only offer as an 
excuse my entire lack of experience as a writer. I trust, however, 
that | have been able to make the instructions clear enough to 
enable any one to work from them. I may here say that the 
apparently contradictory methods which are occasionally men- 
tioned are due to the fact that there are several ways of doing the 
same thing, all of which have certain good and bad points about 
them: in fact, as most people know, every boat is a compromise 
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between a number of opposing conditions, and this should always 
be borne in mind by both designer, builder and _ sailor. 

I also wish to state that I am indebted to Mr. P. C. Crossley for 
the drawings of No, 1 and 2 designs made from my rough working 
drawings, and to several of the yacht fitters for the small illustra- 
tions taken from their lists. 


Note to Part 1.—Chapter [I],—Laying Off. 


To lay off the correct shape of a transom when it is not per- 
pendicular to the L.W.L.: 





Omitted From No. 1 Specification. 


Seams.—After the words “the beams are only let into the in- 
wale for half their depth, with a dovetail on one side only,” add 
“and these dovetails will be cut only half-way through the thick- 
ness of the inwale, so that the ends of the beams do not go right 


through the inwales, as shown in the half-breadth construction 
drawing.”’” This was an error. 


Omitted From No. 2 Table of Offsets. 


Intersection of D 1 with center line, 2ft. 2in. above L.W.L. 
intersection of D 2 with center line, lft. 10in. above L.W.L. 
Intersection of D 3 with center line, 1ft. 1%in. above L.W.L. 
Intersection of D 4 with center line, at No. 2 W.L. 
Round of deck beams—3in. in 6ft., at point of greatest beam, 
or Yin. lft. of beam. 
FINIS. 








Bifle Fange and Gallery. 


— 
Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Oct. 20.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club’s 
regular shoot had conditions unfavorable for high scores. A. B. 
Dorrell led with fine rifle, Ed Hovey with repeater in military and 
repeating rifle match, Young in the pistol match, Brannagan in 
revolver match, and Dr. Twist in .22cal. rifle match. H. A. Baker, 
a new member, astonished us by making two scores in the 50s 
with pistol. Scores, Columbia target: 

_Rifle, 200yds.: A. B. Dorrell, 49, 51, 53; F. O. Young, 56, 61; W. 
G. Hoffman, 63; G. W. Hoadley, 86, 92; E. A. Allen, 117, 

_Military and repeating rifles, Creedmoor count: Ed Hovey, 47, 
47, 46, 44, 44, 44, 44; E. A. Allen, 42, 42. : 

A Pistol, S0yds.: F. O. Young, 44, 47, 48, 48, 49; G. W. Hoadley, 
Ht, 54, 55; H. A. Baker, 52, 58, 61, 67, 67, 69, 72, 74: Dr. Twist. 55 
65. 64, 68, 73; C. M. Daiss, 56, 57, 64. aie 

Revolver: A, J. Brannagan, 44, 47, 50; P. Becker, 63: W 
Iloffman, 78, 81. i : 5 

Twenty-two caliber rifle, Myds.: Dr. Twist, 21, 26, 32, 34. 34; 
F. O. Young, 29; W. C. Prichard, 31, 39. eet 

Our president, Mannel, is very ill, and Young came to the range 
on one foot, having a bad case of blood poisoning in the other 
from a pin thrust in it. 

Nov. 3.—Our regular shoot took place to-day. 
pronounced out of danger. Dorrell is awry in the mountains 
looking for bigger game. Young hobbled on one foot to the range 
and did good work for one foot, one hand, one optic; but Ed 
llovey was the boss, shooting his Winchester .30-20 repeater. He 
made 13 straight 8in. bullseyes and 97 out of possible 100 Creed- 
moor, with 5 scores to his credit, only 1 point short of 48 Creed- 
moor average. Young made two -shot trials and 100 consecutive 
for records with his Sharps military. He made 233 on first 50 and 
226 on record, or 459 in 100 shots. Hovey holds the record with 
same rifle, 226, made several years ago. Hoffman led in the .22 
rifle match, beating Dr. Twist in 50 shots for a dinner by 20 points, 
with a total of 112. Young beat his own record with the pistol, 
making 31. A. H. Cady was htgh with fine rifle, and Becker led 
with revolver. Brannagan changed his .38 for a .32 barrel, and it 
ieaded so he could not get good work. He bagged fifteen quail 
and twelve rabbits yesterday, however, with shotgun. Scores: 

Rifle: A. H. Cady, 56, 86, 96, 98; G. M. Barley, 62; W. G. Hoff- 
man, 79, 83; Gimmel, 113, 138, 186, 194; Allen, 119, 120. 

Military and repeating, Creedmoor count:-Ed Hovey (.32-20), 49, 
48, 47, 46, 45; F. O. Young (100 shots), 46, 46, 47, 46, 48, 47, 43, 46, 
45—459. Young made 58 and 66 for best two ring scores, which, 
with his pistol score, 31, placed him ahead of the all-round record 
taade by himself and Pape; Dr. J. F. Twist (Krag), 44, 43, 42, 41, 


40, 39, 38. 
O. Young, 31, 44, 45, 47, 48; G. W. Hoadley, 


G. 


Our president is 


Pistol, Wyds.: F. 
47, 53, 53, 58; H. A. Baker, 52, 55, 63, 67; C. M. Daiss, 49, 56, 62: 
Dr. Twist, 60, 75. ’ 

Revolver: P. A. Becker, 53, 65. 

Twenty-two caliber rifle, Hyds.: W. G. Hoffman, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25; 
A. J. Brannagan, 21; Dr. Twist, 24, 24, 26, 28, 30. ; 

il. Kroeckel, of the Stockton Pistol and Rifle Club beat our 
club and the Coast .22 rifle record, making 1, 1, 2, 2, 2, 2. 1, 2,1, 1 

15, using Marlin rifle and .22 long rifle cartridges, Peters, I be- 
lieve. We do not know that Kroeckel’s score has ever been beaten 
under similar conditions. 

Hovey used Winchester ammunition, and cleaned after every 
shot. Young used King’s powders, and no cleaning. 


F. O. Younc. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 

tition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
Mile House, Reading road, Nov. 10. Conditions: 200yds., off-hand, 
at the standard target. Strickmeier was declared champion for the 
day with the good score of 9. Weather, clear. Thermometer, 55. 
Wind, 10 to 2 o'clock: 


Honor. 

ete x cncctsscccssedes 90 89 85 84 82—430 710 9 9 10-4 
DEES op icneechipticensedisgede 83 83—423 810 60 7—4 
a ae ee ee $1 69—402 9710 9 9-4 
SOD Nscinssobsscesehesavhe 80 78406 8938s 8 7—@ 
a ee 74 73—380 6 6 8 510-3 
Trounstine 63 ..—288 5667 5-2 
SE. catipiete 74 74—381 8 79 6 939 
Roberts ..... 79 78 74 68 ..—299 8 510 710—40 
ED <vccckeoss 76 67 61—359 568 9 5-33 
Hoffman 62 61—327 85 78 220 
Rae. ocloceatitdnwantevgécus 5 ..—257 oi “Se ee 

1 RR ee 63 61—319 666 5 831 








All communications intended for Forrest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 








Nov. 16, rg01.} 


Gr sh fing. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 20.—Sistersville, Va.—Fall tournament of the Sistersville 
Gun Club; $60 added money. Ed. O. Bower (Dade), Sec’y-Treas. 

Nov. 22-24.—St. Louis, Mo.—Contest for the St. Louis Kepublic 
hengeae cup (Nov. 23) and three-day open tournament. Her- 
bert Taylor, Secy, 1004 Chemical Building. 

Nov.26-28.—Phenix, Ariz—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Arizona Sportsmen’s Association, under the management of the 
Pheenix Gun Club. W. L, Pinney, Sec’y. aie 

, N. Y.—All-day target shoot of the Ossining 
urkey. C. G. Blandiord, Capt. 
ov. 28.—Cleveland, O.—Shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club, 
of, sei --aenweea, Wis.—Tournament of the South Side 
Gun Clu 
Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 


‘da: oon. 
4 , 1.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Nov. 20.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Shoot ft by Mr. 
S. M. Van Allen, who donates a Daly gun; $10 birds, latter 
extra; high guns; handicap; all entrance money goes into the 


A. 


urse. 
Piinterstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 


grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private | 


ice. Café and hotel accommodations. 
Interstate Park, Queens, L. 1—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 
Gun turdays. 


‘an. 14-17.—Hamilion, Ont.—Twelfth annual tournament of the 
amilton Gun Club. F. B. Vallance, Cor. Sec’y. |, 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L. 1.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. ote 

May 7-10.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at targets, Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, peameges. : : 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. @: k 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. Fouts, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





A recent issue of the Philadelphia Times states that “it was 
definitely decided Nov. 8 that a shooting tournament would be 
held in connection with the Sportsmen’s show, which begins in 
the exposition a, opposite Franklin Field, on Nov. 27. 
There wili be practically two a tournaments, as in one of 
them none but real amateurs will be allowed to compete. Those 
familiar with shooting know the very lax definition that is gener- 
ally accepted for an amateur at that branch of sport. Many of the 
so-called amateur tourneys are for money prizes, which, according 
to any definition of any regular amateur, such as the A, A. U. or 
the I. C. A. A. A. A., would at once debar from further competi- 
ticn. The events that will be held have not as yet been definitely 
decided upon, but they will be settled on at once and given pub- 
licity, so that all may enter. The shoots will take place outside the 
buildings, where there is every facility for such an event. The 
amateur tourney is given with the intention of encouraging the 
sport among our schools and colleges,.and among such athletic 
clubs as the Philadelphia A. C., many of whose members have 
never shot for anything but a real amateur prize.” 


Dr, Geo, N, Thomas, the general I 
ogramme of the Trenton Shooting Association’s shoot, to be 
Reid at Hutchinson’s Pond, near Yardville, Nov. 13, offers the 
following: ‘“‘No. 1, match, 8 targets per man, for the Mercer 
count challenge championship trophy, between Wm. F, Van- 
coe holder, and John Thropp, Jr., challenger. (Lots of 
ginger in this. o, 2, members’ match, 30 targets per man, for 
Id and silver badges. (All to the mustard.) No, 3, first contest, 
&) targets man, for the T. S. A. challenge team cup ae 
ited Se doctor of pharmacy.) This event is a free-for-all. 
intrance, cost of the targets only. O to any number of teams 
of five men each in Mercer county. ery tobasco.) The captain 
of the winning team will hold the cup, onpiect to challenge, as per 
condi s published in the local press. The balance of the shoot- 
ing will be 10 and 15 target events, arranged to guit. L nks- 
giving Day programme will soon be on your desk. Live birds 
and targets for valuable prizes.” 


manager, informs us that the 


As showing the power of a high wind in blowing goose eggs into 
the scores of shooters, the following is taken from the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger of Nov. 5: “Three live-pigeon shooting matches 
were shot at Pottsville yesterday. The first was a team shoot 
between Peter Maurer, Mark Doland, Howard Smith and Edward 
Haffner on one side, and Frank and William McSurdy, William 
Evans and Thomas Golden on the other. Forty birds were shot at, 


but owing to the high wind, only 15 were grassed, the first team 
winning a score of 8 to 7. In the above shoot Maurer and 
Evans tied with 4 birds each. Twelve birds were used in the 


Maurer. The third 
ith on one side, and 
The former won by a score of 


shoot-off, and only one was killed, that b 
event was a team shoot between Dolan and 
Evans and Golden on the other. 
3 to 2.” - 


From Richmond, Va., a correspondent writes us as follows: 
“Mr, Franklin Stearns’ many friends in the shooting world will 
regret to hear that he was the victim of a very painful shooting 
accident a few days ago, when in pursuit of quail. A bird flying 
toward Mr. Stearns was shot at by a gentleman who was with him, 
and both of Mrs. Stearns’ hands were badly injured, the right one 
having no less than fifty pellets in it. He hopes to be able to use 
a gun again in about a month; meanwhile he is taking his sport 
second-hand, as he sat alongside of Mr. W. A. Hammond on 
Nov. 8 and saw him pull down duck after duck. He says he did 


not enjoy it much.” 
* 


The contest for the Daly gun arranged by Mr. S, M. Van Allen, 
of Jamaica, to e place at Interstate. Park on Nov. 2 is ex- 
citing a high ee of interest among trapshiqoters, and it prom- 
ises to be one of the star events of the season in respect to New 
York. The beautiful gun is a donation, independent of the en- 
trance, the latter going into the purse. conditions are 20 live 
birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, high guns, handicap. 


On Dec. 4, at Interstate Park, there will be inaugurated a 
shoot called the Eastern Championship. The conditions are 25 
live birds, price % 


of birds only, $10 ovewp 
to S2yds., for a handsome trophy, donate As 
om . Shooting will-commence at 9 o’clock A. M. A 1i- 
preliminary event, $10 entrance, high guns, will be shot. 


by Interstate 


: 


trip in the North in 
of his company, the Laflin & Rand. He 
success, and success he merits. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Mr, W. L. Rhodes informs us that on Nov. 16, at the Middle- 
sex club house, South River, N, J., com: at 1 o’clock, there 
will be a match, 100 birds per man, essrs. S. M. Van 


a 
Allen and J. E. A; for a se of $200, loser to pay for birds. 
Also, there will bere bandicep choot for an §00Ib. hog. Stages will 
meet: all trolley cars from New Brunswick and South River at 
‘lanner's Corner. 
ee 


The three-man team contest between Messrs. Banks, “Ramapo” 
and VDiercy on the one side and Messrs, Morfey, “Armstrong” 
(RK, A. Welch) and “Fifty-five” on the other at Interstate Park 
on Thursday of last week resulted in a victory for the former. 
Each contestant shot at 25 birds. The first effort resulted in a 
tie on 68. The shoot-off, same conditions, resulted in a score of 
66 to 66. n 


Capt. A, W. Money and Mr. C. McDermott scored the first win 
of the series of contests for the Sykes cup, at the Crescent Athletic 
Club’s shoot on Saturday of last week. They scored 88 It is a 
twe-man team event at #0 ree Fe man, handicap allowances. 
Capt, A. W. Money and Mr. H. M. Brigham at the same shoot 
tied for the November cup with a score of 47 each out of 50. 


At Interstate Park on Thursday of last week a match was ar- 
ranged between Messrs, Ed Banks and G, H. Piercy on one side 
and Messrs. R. A. Welch and T: W. Morfey on the other; 25 live 
birds per man, the latter two standing at 30yds.; their opponents 


at 29yds. The match is arranged to take place early in December, 
o 


The contest for the E, C, cup, emblematic of the champion- 
ship of New Jersey, concerning which Mr. Geo. H. Piercy, of 
Jersey City, is the challenger, hangs fire. Mr. Piercy, though ready 
to shoot, and waiving one forfexure, is still uncertain as to the 
date on which Dr, W. L. Gardiner, the holder, is pleased to shoot, 


It is not unlikely that Mr. Geo. H. Piercy and Dr. W. L. 
Gardiner, the holder, may contest for the championship of New 
Jersey on the 27th of this month. Dr, Gardiner has been immersed 
in business cares, which prevented him from giving the champion- 
ship matter the attention which he personally feels in it. 


Three members of the Fountain Gun Club, of Brooklyn—namely, 
Messrs. Wynn, Lurgan and Stewart—shot at Interstate Park on 
Thursday of last week. The main event was at 15 birds, in which 
Dr. Wynn scored 14, Lurgan 13 with two dead out, and Stewart 8 
with three dead out. ® 


The forty-fourth annual tournament of the New York State As- 
sociation for the Protection of Fish and Game will be given under 
the auspices of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club, Rochester, 
N. Y., June 9 to 13, 1902. 

g 


The last shoot of the Great Northern Hotel cup series by the 
Garden City Gun Club was held at Watson’s Park, Chicago, on 
Nov. 9. Four contestants tied on two wins in the series. In the 
shoot-off Mr. Comley won. 


In the second contest for the Goodspeed diarhond trophy at 
Denver, Colo., on Nov. 4, Mr. H. H. Dorsey scored a second win, 
With his handicap, he scored 98 out of 100, 

Bernarp WATERS. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Trap at Interstate Park. 


THREE-MAN TEAM MATCH, 


The match between Messrs. T. W. Morfey, R. W. “Armstrong” 
and “Fifty-five” on the one side and Messrs. Edward Banks, 
“Ramapo” and G. H. Piercy on the other was shot at Interstate 
Park, L. I., on Thursday of last week. The match was originally 
arranged to include Capt. Money and ex-Sheriff Frank D. Creamer, 
both of whom are redoubtable artists with the scatter gun, but 
other affairs engaged their attention, thus leaving it a three-man 
contest instead of four. 

The birds were a good lot. 








The contest was close, and stub- 
bornly met, man against man. Each shot at 25, and each scored 68 
out of a possible 75. This was through an unfortunate decision 
of the referee, Mr.- B. Waters, who ruled a no-bird in a case 
wherein it was unmistakably a lost bird. The latter, though shot 
at on the ground, escaped out of bounds. But for this error the 
scores would have been 68 to 67 in favor of the Banks-Ramapo- 
Piercy team. However, as it was a friendly match, the contestants 
retained their good nature, and agreed to shoot off the tie at 25 
birds under the original conditions, and this again resulted in a 
close contest, it being decided only in the last round, and then 
only by one bird. Piercy, Banks and Ramapo won by the score 
of 66 to 65. The tie was shot off in a swee stake, but for the sake 
of clearness it is presented apart by itself, though a part of the 
sweepstake also. 

The weather was clear and there was almost a calm—ideal con- 
ditions for good seores. 


Team match, handicap, Ramapo two misses as kills: 











La Ms. Male acotccconsesscese 21212211111112111212*12*2—23 
R W Armstrong, 30.. scmeadera ete 22122101222112212*2212222—23 
DURGMIVE, BB. ccaccceccccccccocovcesee 112222112221100—22—68 
PI. Micatccvccageescénesceseses 0111222211112121111222122—24 
ae Mccccovtdaneatss prdaderses 12211*221111221222022222*—22 
SF Peete BD. vcsnecctcpsiveczcevese 220111212122212222222*12*—.2268 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
DUET, :ODis cveccccevadscrrccseecesce « -22122212212212121222*2222—24 
ML ss bred dec dagsscenececoesos 0122222222202122*22222221 1—23 
PTR decceckeatsnerctenecepes + 1222120022222020102220122—19—66 
Walch, 30......... pecevececeopeosecs “a 23 
Morfey, 30....... sccescescece *aacalan*ezaeeal211212222—22 
Fifty-five, 28..... nerwoevecscecaesonna 122*21**2122211120121111*—20—65 
Sweepstakes, handicap, 25 birds, $5 entrance, birds extra: , 
PASTY, ia daccccdstindeddhbedetbtenn sweets 2121222*2222—24 
Walch, 30,...cccc0« eecdeacceseccccesececes 1122012211222*11112222222—23 
Banks, 29.......... pasdearzcoosecetcoses « « .122222222202122*222222211—23 
Creamer, 28..... pidsévcdense ddogeetsedde « --2101212222221122201222111—23 
Morfev, 30..... dsesee oececsse + even oe o*222Z12%92222221 211212222 —22 
Fie, Tice. . cee obeb sceceteddoee + « »-2121222222222011202010112—21 
Ramapo, 27....-..+++seee00- ee + - -0222020022222020102220122—17 
PRPNGG, | BBs ii cds ci ctvscsdccdtvccedseses 122021**2122211120121111*—20 


A sweepstake at 10 birds, $5 entrance, high guns, followed, with 

coats = ne Van — {o witey y= 8. Piercy (30) 10, 
aters (2 , Creamer , Fifty- b Convil 

7, Ramapo (26) 6, Haff (21) 5. ms ae ta 


No, 5, Match at 25 pigeons, Wyds- rise: 





T W Morfey..........- Césepncccneds eseees 2222212022211—23 

ee iri cancoscdoseraeesees ea nkiane -2222220291220112122101212——-21 
Same conditions: 

Morfey .. =— 112121111122122—25 

WE hs owkddovndceds Di techinnteanadte + -1212222102222122222222222—24 
Sweepstakes, handicap, 25 pigeons: 

GH Piercy, 0 

C F Dudley, 29 

T W Morfey, 32.. oeeee 21102211 23 

5 BS, Tay. Beas conc vesa enkteasesenene + + « -111010112**22212200112210—18 


A few sweepstakes also 
tinguished himself. 4 
e event was a miss-and-out, which ult : 
Welch if Waters % Yan 1 Allen 5 Rama 5, Fift ite Mecen: 
v iercy c an i pecti 
were hard hit and were dead out. Pn eee ; anew 


Greiff—Carman, 


Baldwins, L. L—On the grounds of Mr. Geo. A. 
Baldwins, recently a match between $ e 
Carman resulted as follows: 

Tr Ge Tin. ccs ncdaceaunsese 
Gus Greiff, 0 


were shot, in which C. H. King dis- 


Barker, 
Mr. Gus. Greiff nai Dr. 





Bay Ridge, L. 1., Nov. 9—The Sykes cup was a prize of keen 








899 





interest, and the first win on it was scored by Capt. A. W. Money 
and Mr. C. McDermott by the excellent score of 88. It is @ two- 
man team contest, each man shooting at 25 targets from the magau- 
trap and 25 from the = traps. Owing to an injury to his gun, 
Mr. McDermott was obliged to use a strange gun. The scores 
for the Sykes cup, handicap allowances, follow: 







—Expert— —Magautrap— 
Hdcp. Broke. Hdep. Broke. Total. 
ae 2 22 1 24 49 
McDermott .......+.. 3 19 2 Bs) 39-88 
DONG Fc ccosdseuces 6 19 4 18 37 
Palmer .. gee:.8 18 7 19 50-87 
Brigham .............. 1 22 0 23 47 
TAPOS: Visdevdscccedicce 5 16 3 16 40—87 
SEAT ca ccaasdeceueece 0 18 0 22 40 
po ea ee 9 17 7 6 38—78 
Hopkins .. do0--% 13 + 13 36 
CROMEEE civecivucdice 8 8 6 ll 33—69 


Mr, H. Brigham and Capt. Money tied for the November cup 
on 47. The conditions were 25 targets at the magautrap and 25 at 
expert traps, handicap allowances added. Scores: 


—Expert— —Magautrap— Grand 

; Hdcp. Broke. Hdcep. Broke. Total. 
ME WE Brteem. 2. ccccce. 1 23 0 23 47 
Capt A W Money....... 2 21 1 23 47 
eee — “Se ee 5 17 3 21 46 
H B Vanderveer......... 8 17 6 13 44 
We EN vcmanctcnneacceees 0 20 0 19 39 
Re CG PeOMMB os ccctcycceuce 6 15 4 14 39 
W W Marshall........... 6 14 4 15 39 
iP eee. 13 6 10 10 39 
Ba EE EEE, Diicccaccecace 9 2 7 9 37 
DE, PE anced guccveye 9 10 7 8 34 


Shoot for special trophy, 15 targets, expert traps, handicap al- 
lowances added: 








: Hdcp. Broke. Total. 
ING a cudweadagaenr eiecevencdccacnetcnccele 0 16 15 
CRs aludcAis dbNeinenedsecdeercnetede cada 1 14 Bt 
Vandeveer a il 15 
ee 5 10 15 
Hopkins ... 3 il 14 
| 0 18 18 
Marshall 4 9 18 
EE SadawisdPdedelenccveanbieeccnsasdcewsseceul 10 13 
Maltby ...... 5 7 2 
McConvill 5 6 1 
George ...... 9 10 10 
McDermott .. 2 8 10 
MIEN haneseaneRececdadadrekidsccéncasdaccceuses 0 6 6 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Brigham 0 15 le 
Money ......... 1 13 4 
Vandeveer 4 10 4 
PE Nasda bese inccadedisutecsdindecséaxediwde 5 * 13 


Sweepstakes, 15 targets, expert traps: Marshall 10, George 9, 
Palmer 8, Hopkins 7, Chapman 6, Meyer 6. 

Sweepstakes. 25 targets, expert traps: Money 22, 
George 17, Palmer 16, Marshall 13. : 

Maich 25 targets, expert traps: George 19, McConvill 16. 

There will be five contests for the November cup, there being 
five Saturdays in this month. Of these a contestant, to be rec 


Brigham 19, 








ognized in the final decision, must have participated in three 
contests. The standing of the contestants in the two contests 
which have taken place are as follows: 

, Nov. 2. Nov. 9. Total. 
HesM Brigham.. < fu) 47 97 
Dr. J J Keyes.. 47 16 9. 
L M Falmer, Jr 50 37 87 
Bete MOM iain cedendavas cbecebereccaessvacenes 45 39 sf 
i ME Ehshongbederdiensceksseedoevesecncses 42 39 Sl 
Bee ais 03 evdb cb senccgpegsowssencsee 41 39 80 
Be, IN wckn cab shl vA weewagnsedectsseddes 49 af 49 
Oe OU, al avededdotsnuepeeecedioens 48 ta 48 
Ce a WE PII 5s 50 5 ng cesicercictccevends 47 47 
Be TINE, cdsvnscnivdcccpsswosasenenes - 44 oot 
i a le i ie odd cue nea ae 43 2 
CF Rises cssesicnescoscenececcasion 40 bi » 
Be Pe UM picb cn dcnetdgstacsddccdecessceseuse 40 Py w 
J iy NINE 58S oe oo. ke dasicceb ede seeees 40 oe 40 
Wee ands ob ce Slahasiep sdnanncsone 39 ae 89 
By is Pandit GUacdncarebocscescsveseseens a 39 39 
CN FN cB SR cBdasicdecserercseacssees 38 és B 
Pe MN ua ddbeh lat cacbecsiccotccgecsees 36 on 36 
ee Be  sicscodecndchedcsctarevanseecs 35 o¢ B 
Be cs cba sei cccsvedncescaadsndesescce - 84 34 
Be NE . 25 oth adiathenhavdiedenstcoudseeds 31 as 31 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Nov. 9.—No. 1 was at 7 birds, for pri 
ties shot off in No. 2. No. 2 was at 7 birds, for prize; ties dot of 





in No. 3. R. W. Haff won. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3 
CB as dak dcsiensccidcncent 2222122—7 22101226  2231993—7 
fF D Creamer 21122117 12211227 «12212127 
I cacti ont geenktiens 22212117 21111217 -1121219—7 


Shoot-off of No. 3, miss-and-out: Ramapo 6; F, D. eamer’ 
first bird was dead out; Haff 4. Ramapo od ae — 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club, 


Rockaway Park, L, I., Nov. 11.—Clear high 
winds. The scores: are ee bed 
Events: 12345 Events: 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 Targets 
DG BE sccaseretes 20 17 18 10 19 Jones . 
© Be cciccese 22 18 21 19 21 IONE Sedsnanions 
A Harris ...... acy 418.05,88 , 








Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N. Y., Nov. 6.—The scores herewith ppen 
made on Election day, Nov. 5, at Ossining. There ee zee 
advertised by the club for Election day, but one of the i 
papers got our a shoot confounded in some way wi 
Election day, and called it an all-day live-bird and clay shoot. 

Mr. H. S. Welles, of the Ballistite Company, was misled by the 
garble, so came up expecting to meet a shootin crowd. Lucki 
some of the boys came out, so it was not a bank day after al 
Mr. Welles was shooting his 24-grain target load from the 
mark at live birds, and did excellent work, 


gf 





Events: 12346 E $ 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 Semmes » » 1 0 16 
H S Welles....-..10 9 7 813 L Sherwood...... 67 
A Bedell....1s..4. 610 8 6.. C Blandford....... 2.72 77. 
wie’ Uicoving events were at 5 live birds each: 
ML Maas didn ost tenecazess ++092222—4 22°29-4 99999 5 
M H Dyckman, 27......... gugedcke ++e-AZ1U1—5 = 00201—-2 Ss 11111 
1y Amerwosa, Mi vscen srageavane ieaenee 121215 tie 
NN ic cence Len Ghatakaatedad 22221. 222235 
L Sere d Neeoeeerncaseceoctanee eR ee oe 
c. G. B. 
Frankford Club Shoot. 
Nov. 9—The Frankford Gun Club i new series 
club events at their grounds at Seamed ie, teen goid ay 


Conditions: 50 targets per man, handicap allowance of uarter 

of a target for every target missed at jous aaa een 

sages, re. rise. Thi Fring the frst = ao ; 
shot from scratc ¥ ey King was high gun‘ with 41 out 

of 3). The scores: K: i 

Hart 21, MeMichael 29 Smith 25 Bang 4s. i ” 


mith 25, Ban 
Saturday. the 30th e 
the hens an there il be a, team shoot between 


inst., 
F 











wee ee 







PR OE ENF 











0 adh moe enteenaree ansehen 
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Limited Gun Club’s Tournament. 


InDIANAPOLis, Jnd.—The tournament of the Limited Gun Club, 
Oct. 30 and 31, had its. usual SS of target and sparrow 
events. The main event was the Grand Hotel cup contest at 50 
targets, and this distinguishing honor was won by Mr. H, J. 
Sconce, of Sidell, Lil., by a score of 49 out of 50 


First Day, Oct. 20, 


Forty contestants participated in the programme of to-day. 
Sconce was high gun, breaking 156 out of 160 shot at. The main 
event, the Grand Hotel cup, begun to-day, was unfinished, and fur- 
ther competition in it was postponed tili 2 o’clock to-morrow. The 
scores: 











Events: 12346%° 7 8 9 #0 
Targets: 0 15 15 16 0 6 WW 1 16 
OS ee 8 1414413 8 1 13 10 13 7 
ee ee ee BBB I RM TMM 
Kirby ..... 8 11 14 12 8 ll 10 0 14 15 
EE ‘duchepserttedéicnceckeure 7H WBEYWBU IBN 
non nick swe ab simian 946199 .. 9 6b M 
SE Manis soknbs épisexren nese 8§&uH4BlM Sl? H B 
Fuerst .... 8Bb6bbWWU § 2M 
Comstock 813123139... 8 B 6 
Delunch . 613 9 8 7 oo oe, poy 
EE ac veveccxepeccvest pappee wubwn ¢- 4M 8 MB 
iE) Kpbspeshsevepesnsebne n- Dae Ba Fo a FSB 
Drun.mond Sm BD BS 8 tc we os. e 
Graham Ca Slo eS St ee, 
Farrell ...... Sine eet on son) Se Oe 
Michaelis 8131 4 8 ll ll 1 13 «16 
NEES g0e-00s000psneanesinenste 10 14 4415 «10 ~«.. ~««. «210 214s 
ME -onpeesoybs >n ht w':. aan’. Si 
I si clin 91514 1 10 13:13 «9 14 
DEE Shadousctyssantessenessbe 81111 9 8 10 9 12 12 
EE -sesncshkhnntchaban rene 10 16 15 HW 13~«14s« «1 2 
Neal 10 12 11 14:10 14 «14«C7 «(12 18 
Blake 9464 8h $ 10 1 14 
OE ee 9122101109 .. WB WM 
i” Sccwscepihebkoweennoneacn a ee ee Be ae 
Stilwell a2), Few 
se [nm 78a tes DS 
RS 5 TET i ae - ae as 
BEE ontavescseabaccucientsetlé, 06. & 6s. 6 os 
Murphy .. : sseesesenh os. oe be a Ss 9 ll 
Oe eee Svasceees: ‘ae /an- Gh a eh aan Ce 
EM s.cucslspsopeecessune’ a0 G6 ane’ @ 7) on » 
SE pideewesen bisieeeedans: Sp. net ae 914 9 
Twenty-gaug: ............... $BMB BS. 72 13 
SOE siekess ; ‘ tp. Soy 48 Se ee Sw BS 
Meredith ... [Ome dec eeeseees a 
SME. opetnvenss +00 senababee em a i eee | 
ERD okbvcsnnecetsndenseeeoeses coe ew wo OS 8 SB 
DO. dessvveen oe pho ae wee DO ) ae ae 
Ackerman ae <h! B8 a Sec 9 10 ll 
Dll cssueteckshhbaebonvurseeies 8 100 2 


*Events 6 and 7 were sparrow events. 


Second Day, Oct. 33. 


There were thirty-six entries to-day, all told, and for this reason 
and the early darkness it was necessary to declare off two target 
events of 15 each. Sconce was again the high gun. He made the 
best score ever recorded on the Limited Gun Club grounds. The 
shooting was of a high order. The visiting shooters all expressed 
a desire to attend the next tournament of the Limited Gun Club, 
which will be held in February. The scores: 








Events: 123 4 6 % *7 8 °9 10 11 12 
DO nkivcseecsscenssdivdsdscescons 914201413 7138 814 911 16 
DGD usveninasceapebtacsannssae 715161413... 9.... 91819 
PEED svestbeossseseccusssces DPRBBewwnw SED 
DEE “EcounnschSerssbecssonbesonad 10 15 20 14 15 813 9 13 10 13 20 
OOD” enn vennccinsss06666556060005 914191218........ 915 2 
EE desusnscacanseGneeaaebedaenen 9 13 18 14 14 911 10 11 1013 14 
EE: viemsnnboneesndeoenteanes OI tt Bis os Fee POD 
ERED. avcnnsdscrnsoneuesisiosss 814161314 711 814 91218 
DD. Soovevasisktewiesasecsonsusts 814181416 7...... 91417 
ee eee ee 8142013 14.... .. .. 1014 0 
EARET -pevcencensdoscesesonensscoes 914171315 814 814 81318 
Ea. 6chnciacpoepaseeesensaatbeanes 10 14 19 13 12 10 11 713 91219 
EE S00cnccnnesseonceeeennsesssees 10 15 18 12 14 915 813 8142 
Meal .ssscoee --- 101419 15 15101110 15.. .. .. 
Jack Snipe - $131441011 7 9 81380.... 
Moller 811141210 713 715 71018 
Ackerman . coe BER BB WO.EB wn oc on, “om oe. 60 
ADWOTER § accvccvvecccccconecececos St ED es “in ay GeO be we wb oe 
EURENOEE cocccnscccccceseccooncces ee S eer PF ae 
Twenty-Qauge ..ccccccccccccccccces oe ap ae St Ee 66 25 6h sehen 
OE ee ee 1221514 8 914714 9 
IT <iccusebbistad saaimaki>sibenn bd 15 17 12 812 91410 
Li. <Lerthisearheepshnteeieboevar’ pe 1217. ons te co me 
OO RRS 91311 78 9712. 

E. -c.naktsasuneeeehanehtbane=ne ie. On 181513 810 8... 
TE. sesbacecpepseesessusvccconsece eee Oe 7 ae nse =“ 
DT ceetensinbaabeeetethebetesene Ub bs ab . ea. 2 
Arnold oe : 7 





*Events 6, 7, 8 and 9 were sparrow events. 

Grand Hotel cup event, 580 targets: Sconce 49, Neal 48, Faust 47, 
Comstock 47, Kirby 46, Partington 46, Clark 46, Blake 45, Michaelis 
45, Parry 44, Link 43, Arnold 42, Tripp 41, Cook 40, Dunbar 38, 
Moller 33, Squiers 47. Squiers shot for targets only both days. 





The Recoil Due to Gas. 


WE recently had the pleasure of inspecting a device for recording 
the recoil of a gun on the principle of the ballistic pendulum. it 
had becn erected in the testing laboratory of the Kynoch Company 
and was the special design of their Mr. Rounane. The methods of 
taking the recoil of firearms have been many and various. Natu- 
rally recoil itselt, from the energy point of view, varies according to 
the weight of the recoiling mass, but in any case efforts have been 
made in many directions to obtain an exact measure of recoil, 
whether in foot-pounds relating to a given weight of recoiling mass 
or in momentum (the product of weight and velocity), which pro- 
vides a common ground of comparison for all weights of Seaeiing 
parts. Mr. Housman's line of research has been especially devoted 
to the separation of the recoil at the moment of the exit of the shot 
from the total recoil measurable after the gases have become free 
from the gun. It will be remembered that Capt. Journée and Mr. 
Grifiuh have both worked on the lines of measuring the velocity of 
recoil of a freely suspended gun, having a weight approximately 
equal to that of an ordinary firearm. For measurement of these 
small intervals of time a a of the best possible construc- 
tion is a necessity, and althou many factories possess such 
chronographs, they cannot as a rule be os to the measurement 
of recoil], since recoil measurement, to of any value, must be 
accompanied by shot vélocities, which must be taken simultane- 
ously. The Woulengé chronograph and its modern pi the 
Holden instrument, ate those most frequently met with, and 
neither of them is capable of taking more than one time record in 
sitigle operation. The Smith chronograph, on the other hand, can 
teke as many as five simultaneous records. For instance, it may 
take the time from hammer to muzzle, from muzzle to the point 
fixed for vals shot velocities. and the two remaining styles ae 
be appropriated for recording the recoil velocity of the guf itséli. 

‘onsedquently, those Idboratori¢és which are equi with the 

mith ‘chronograph have a ready means at disposal for 
making systematic investigations in recoil by means of the Velocity 
thethod: For laboratoriés equipped’ with the ‘falli weight chrono- 
gtaph another method of nieasurement is aveila 
one which bas been turned to agtount by Mr. Housman. 


He has built e gun—in fact a - and Sin. in 
diameter. The gun bas been deli by means 
of four wire’ ( at ° r of 
geometrical 


and 
f error fa b possible. With 

eine eae of recoil aT very slight; in : — 
ordinary charge only swings the pendulum @ matter of Sin. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


lenath ot ewing. taken in relation with the length of the pandu 
lum and its mass, may be mathematically analyzed, so that by 
the use of a constant the distance recoiled, which is suitably regis- 
tered on a scale, may be read off im terms of momentum. This 
reading is, stzictly speaking, the total value of recoil of the gun. 
The whole of the energy of recoil, so far as is practicable, has been 
utilized in raising the weight of the gun, the amount of ‘rise bein 

directly ascertainable from the majestic swing of the gun, whic 

compares in a marked degree with the buck-jumping action of Mr. 
Griffith’s lighter weapon. In order to make the record as com- 
plete as porsibie plugs have been fitted to this gun, and across 
the muzzle is an attachment for taking velocity. The effect of 
this combination is that pressure, recoil and shot velocity may be 
directly measured. The elementary laws of motion have enabled 
us to derive from the shot velocity the value of receil at the mo- 
ment when the shot laeves the muzzie, and these are applied in the 
ordinary way to the readings obtained from this instrument. In 
this way Mr. Housman has provided an entirely separate means 
of determining recoil, which will prove a very valuable auxiliary 
to the velocity instruments working to produce the same result. 

_ At the present moment we have not had an opportunity of study- 
ing in detail the readings obtained by Mr. Housman; but we hope 
at an early date to be in a position to institute some interesting 
comparisons between the two systems that are now available in 
addition to the spring method, which was so long exclusively used 
in our own testing department.—The Field (London). 





Professional and Amateur. 


New York, Nov. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: The article on 
“Amateurs and Professionals,” in your issue of the Sth, causes one 
of the 80 per cent. amateurs, as you term them, to stop and think 
a little. ‘Lhis question has caused quite a lot of discussion and a 
lot of thinking, and most of it that 1 have heard is from the class 
below and some above 80 per cent. shooters, and this class seldom 
air their grievances through sporting papers. 

The experts are a fine lot of gentlemen, as far as I have met 
them, and I like them very much; but, as you seem to think they 
are the drawing card to a shoot, it is a pity that some arrangement 
cannot be made whereby the expenses of the expert should be 
lessened. But let me say to you that some of the novices do 
not think as you do. I know of one instance where a novice re- 
fused to continue to shoot a powder that he was shooting fairly 
good with, because he had just learned the expert was employed 
by the powder firm that made the powder that the novice was 
using. 

You know, Mr. Editor, it is almost impossible to beat the 
builder or maker, and if I am to be beaten I would rather be 
beaten by one of my own kind, for then I will think | am not as 
proficient as the fellow that beat me. 

You know, Mr. Editor, what it means to spend weeks in the 
factory testing loads, and you no doubt know what constant prac- 
tice means with a gun, or you wouldn’t have written such an 
article. Don’t you think that a fellow would be foolish to lay his 
money against such odds? 

Will you, through the Forest anp Stream, tell me and a lot of 
other amateurs why the manufacturers allow their agents to shoot 
for money? Is it to help pay their expenses, or to convice the 
novice he is shooting the wrong powder? 

I have no kick coming myself, for my oun has always been 
up, except once; if I had that to do over I would shoot with him; 
but there are others, 

Mr. Editor, I am a firm believer in handicap pe r, and am 
always willing to give to the poorer shot a chance for his shooting, 
but it is a hard question to solve correctly; and as you must be up 
in the art yourself to write such an article, 1 am going to give 
you a problem to figure out, one that I gave to one of the best 
expert shots this country can boast off, but I won't give you the 
rule he used to figure it out with: 

Example: If an amateur breaks his targets 25yds. from the 
trap, standing at l6yds. from the trap, and the expert breaks his 
targets 20yds. from the trap, standing at 2lyds, from the trap, 
iow much handicap has the amateur over the expert? Or if 
an amateur kills live birds 8yds. from the trap, standing at 28yds. 
from the trap, and the expert kills live birds 4yds. from the trap, 
standing at 32yds. from the trap, what handicap has the amateur 
over the expert? Rule to figure by: The amateur seldom shoots; 
the expert shoots for a living. Dup ey. 


{The foregoing luminous exposition in respect to handicapping 
seems to refer to Dudley in particular rather than to haridicapping 
in general, since it embodies the arguments which he uses in 
private in respect to his personal interests in shooting. He shoots 
in middling slow time, yet has expert results—namely, 9 to 95 
per cent.— and also he dislikes to be put back of l6yds. When 
there is any setting back to be done he nen concedes 
superiority to the other fellow, and that the other fellow be set 
back accordingly. To show the fallacy of his rather circular process 
of reasoning, let us assume a competition in which there are two 
men, A and B, each shooting from the I6yd. mark and each break- 
ing 95 targets out of 100. t us further assume that A breaks 
his targets 5yds. nearer the trap than B does. Then, if a handicap 
was made according to Dudley’s theory, A, who broke his targets 
5yds. nearer, should be set back to 2lyds., while B remained at 
16, so that in theory both would break their targets at the same dis- 
tance from the traps. Dudley overlooks the fact that A has new 
problems to solve when set back quite as much as B has. The 
exact number of yards, feet and inches at which each contestant 
breaks his targets from the traps is, as data, not of so much im- 
pertance in estimating handicaps as is the number which each 
contestant can on an average break. B's skill in pointing his gun 
accurately may more than compensate for A’s quickness. he 
results are what determine the relative degrees of skill, as shown 
by the scores, and not the number of yards, as set forth by 
Dudley. 

Our contention that the professionals are a material benefit to 
trapshooting we still maintain. Outside of the average amateur’s 
immediate circle of friends and acquaintances but little interest is 
manifested in his performances at the trap, while the performance 
of the professional thereat is of general public interest. Moreover, 
we are firmly convinced that the professional has a right to live.) 





Maple City Gun Club. 


Norwatx, O., Nov. 8—The second annual tournament of the 
Maple City Gun Club was held at Norwalk, O., Nov. 6, There 
were ten events at targets and three at live birds. 

The targets Were thrown from a magautrap; ground traps, yds. 
rise, Sdyds. boundary, for live birds. The day was an ideal one for 
a shoot, and the many taking part in the tournament enjoyed it to 
tne utmost. 

Good, of Bellefontaine, was hight man, closely followed by 
Frank, of the local clyb. A. C. Holliday made a very efficient 
score, and Fred Cole, as a squad hustler, kept things moving 
along in good time. 

Altogether it was one of the best shoots ever given by a local 








organization, and the boys feel proud of the record made by the 
Maple City Club. 
Live birds: 5 710 Live birds: 5 710 
OTL ec eeeecceseeveeees * . 7 Gibson ....ceeeeeeeeee . oo 
Santemyer ........+ss006 PID cocccccccccccccccs oo 
al: ee cine BB 8 Burton SCI 44 
iihsmeasesereocsseess) 2S" OS oa ...... aFovee iuecase. 4 6S 
F maneewnateenss i ass Ee. us 46.. 
Bl sapawnn oseeeyebeon 4°3.. Good .. Bis on 
BRUEEE cécccnsed er eae re tee 3 6.. 
Sanford ......... dpoveses: © OO ae 4658 
W Frieland............. 4 710 Guthrie ...............0... 6 8 
Evénts: 123845678 910 Shot 
argete: BORE Tees 7. Fale 
o< onsoccosbccescess ae ae ae ae a ae 1 128 
Bil. shéveeses creeeeepenmrell Ml Ue 13114489 10 18 
Santmyer .......-.eceeeee 10 91313 99 40 122 
Deal: .oc's. oSeeabocdese de Bs 6% wuUBos Sd 140 13 
841 Soa os 1s 120 
9 12 13 writ pte 3 
TBuUBLITUM % 
814 15 15 13 20 14 18 16 610 
712313 7 7181214 5 it 
Sut : 1310 8 140 
: on 7 Ww wy 
712018 8 i 7 in 
Bascom ..........ssse0008 811131441319 713 9 & 140 113 
Burton ..cecsececeeseeees SBUBBBBBEE 10 Mm 


? 
3B 
£ 









Newman ........00s.00+. 1010 1018 .. Wa .. B.. 85 A 

ME “nidshonvecte - 7101HB..19H139.. 118 
Graham .... of: SLE Se oe 65 3 
G Frieland 1111141213 8 8 100 82 
Purcell .... ote Rodda S 56 36 
Gibson ... Td se, soos sh x6 40 32 
SO Scoccess oe ce Odtwe WEEN We od Bi] 6 
RU shevoccnsethethees an ey Pe ee 10 5 
SEGTMRE .0 00. .c0cc8ce. Pood Te Was be bb ee ab oe Oe <b 25 13 
| Re ae «- 8131212..131212 8.. 115 92 
go, F. Titus. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garden City Gun Club. 


Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, LI!., Nov. 9—The main event 
was the last contest of the series for the Great Northern Hotel 
cup. Messrs. Comley, Barto, l.evi and Steck tied for it with two 
wins each. Steck was absent to-day, so the other three winners 
contested the ties for it. Mr. Comley killed 10 straight in the shoot- 
off and won. The scores for the Great Northern Hotel cup follow: 











CORN, Loasconncpegersnepsee Souk unknee 222222221022212*2112w 
UES De ccccdeypenabestlabss civoud od «+++. 41221101222112122222112222—25 
Se Sa bAbexpuivcdccse enbuay ee 02200222222200222122w 
MOU, Bes ccibctivesdeebecccdiccicctenced 211001 1v211112110201w 
Regular club shoot: 
Comley, 1...... iasphh oi vibphaerdestseathspen + + -222222221022212* —14 
Sets IASI Ea veduks vqkends onensescurhs adie . «+ -1122110122211212 —15 
ME Ditis wbbdwahnn upbanesins otha scenecesentssar 022002222222002221—13 
BOONE, Bivesscecccsk CSapmnccsoccencecodecopeneed 21100110211112110 —13 
Cath Be, cicscvvcscce debir's tbicnidnwsh vad> saaacaaecon 010120012222122120—13 
Ce Biscditenss cence sdaswkeespevserniee + +++ +1222220222122100 —13 
Se NS; Bi. cs geuvescd venssqsvececevsvatacs 2012001221*2200w 
Cliphant, 3.0 cvccovccrrdcesadcoevenceasesose ++ ee eQ0111*122*22111110—14 
Street, 3........0. Sesundyeeay evoued otabes eee eeees 0221100000112012020—10 
ORR, Becwcsccueosk sehabpatei poheceshessearen +-2221222°21002212 —13 
Shoot-off for cup: 
en re ee Absent. eee 
BO .c0e é 222221100 Comley ......-+«++-1211121221—10 


Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmessurc Junction, Philadelphia, Ta., Nov. 9.—The wéekly 
event was the club handicap, and the semi-monthly event was the 
live-bird championship of V’hiladelphia and vicinity. In the latter 
F. W. Van Loon and C. Fitzgerald made clean scores, and the 
former won in the shoot-off. Mr. I, W. Budd, the holder, was 
absent. The conditions of the championship event were 10 birds, 
28yds. rise. The scores: 





Brewer ...... — 2202222120— 8 TWenry ...cecesecees 2222102202— 8 
Johnson ... »0211112212— 9 Fox ...s.00.. + +0 eeeeteoe*22222— 9 
Geikler ... +++ +222222%22— 8 Van Loon.......... 1111122211—10 
On U222210222— 8 Fitzgerald ......... 2211121111—10 
Busby .....eeeee0e-JUDTIOIZ2I— 8 Bower ..ccccecevees 


«+ ++ «2222222022— 9 
Swartz ....0.++++++-I2M12U22U2— 8 Mason ..........---1012Z1111I— 9 


Shoot-off: 
Fitzgerald ......++.+s+++ OER Shar. - Vem Bai tcoscctcaverens 111. 112 


There were thirteen entries in the club handicap. Henry, Fitz- 
gerald and Swartz made straight scores; Fox, Van Loon, Mason 
Johnson and Busby scored 9. Van Loon lost his ninth bird dead 
out. The scores: 


Boney, BD. s2.0s00se 1222222222—10 T[rewer, 28......... 0202201112— 7 
Fitzgerald, 27...... 1131111311—10 Johnson, 28........ 1201111211— 9 
Fox, 29......00+000-2222022222— 9 (ieikler, 27......... 2002222202— 7 
Van Loon, 28.......1212122282— 9 Leek, 29............ 02220*2*22— 6 
Bower, 26.......++. 222222202*— § Lusby, 27.......... 2101212212— 9 
Mason, 27....... ++-1121122110— 9 Swartz, 29......... -1122212121—10 
Huttenlock, 26..... 0022202220— 6 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocnester, N. Y., Nov. 11.—The members of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club are trying tc revive the shooting here. The last 
shoot of the club, held recently, was quite a success. It is the first 
of a series. The chanfpionship was won by Dr, J. L. Weller, who 
broke 47 out of & targets, a 94 per cent. performance, besides 
making several straight scores in other events. 

William Karle did ihe best shooting for the handicap medal, and 
as a result he now wears it, Ile broke 25 out of 28 targets shot at. 

Willey, of Dansville, also shot well, making one run of 42 
straight, and missing only 5 out of 105 targets. Every shooter is 
invited to come out and compete for the medals, whether a member 
of the club or not The scores: ‘ 

Cnametonaste medal shoot, at 50 targets: Weller 47, Borst 42, 
Thakleton 36, Willey 48, Kershner 45, McCord 20, Bonbright 18. 
McCord and Bonbright withdrew on their 25th bird. 

Handicap medal shoot, at 25 targets, with handicap: 


Shot at. a Shotat. Broke. 





Mosher ... 29 Bonbright ......... 08d 24 
Griffith ... 29 SPO MOROEE cvcesosecess ont 24 
Ware cecvccecss 30 22 er ee 24 
Gardner .ccoccee oS 21 NOE duntasicsces cs 2-25 2 

+28 94. Brotech: .icos...c000M ~-: 38 
MIE .ccdevesocdscsed 28 2 «=©Kershner .........0.-26 22 
Willey ......+.. seands 26 25 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Winter Tourist Rates, Season 190-1902. 


Tue Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter resorts of 
Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and the South and Southwest, an- - 
nounccs excursion tickets will be placed on sale Oct. 15 to April 30, 
with final limit May 31, 1902. lerfect Dining and Pullman Service 
on all through trains. For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on o: address New York Office: 271 and 1185 
Broadway; or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern lassenger Agent, 1185 
Broadway.—Adv. 


Quail Shooting in North Carolina. 


An experienced sportsman and regular visitor to the North 
Carolina hunting grounds has the following to say of the quail 
pros; s this season: 

“Reports from the different sections of North Carolina credit 
quail as being more plentiful this year than they were last year, 
which was an off season, liut this has been a favorable breedin; 
season, and so the crop of this royal game bird is back fo normal, 
and normal applied to quail in North Carolina means from one to 
two dozen bevies a day to a reasonably diligent hunter with fairly 
good dogs. Topographically, there are two hunting sections in 
the State, the Piedmont or that part of it compri in the foot- 
hills and rolling lands, and that east of it, which is leveler to the 
coast. As far as birds go, there is little choice. In the foothills 
there are fewer briers and sand burrs, rather more open;cover 
shooting, and more exercise. The level section is easier . 
over, and so location is a matter of choice. In the river sections 
of the Piedmont the better hunting will be off the river bottoms, 
owing to the numerous and very high freshets this su wash- 
ing the bottoms out and ying the corn and wheat, driv- 
ing the birds back; but as these bottom lands are narrow, it wi!l 
a material difference to the sportsmen in to their 
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